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STRONG SENTIMENT 


IN FAVOR OF MAINTAINING 
PRICES 


Results From New York Meeting.— 
Iron Ore Values to be Dis- 
cussed.—Pig Iron Men 
Trying to Get 
Together. 

By giving assurance of stability in 
prices of finished products and by em- 
phasizing the importance of oo-opera- 
tion, the recent conference of iron and 
steel manufacturers in New York has 
done much to clear the atmosphere 
and prepare the way for the return of 
prosperity. That great good will re- 
sult from more friendly relations of 
the leaders in the iron world, no one 
can ser:ously doubt. It was not, how- 
ever, a reasonable expectation that 
the New York meeting would result 
in causing all men, from the miners 
of iron ore to the makers of most highly 
finished products, to think alike, and 
it is not surprising that upon some 
subjects discussed at the New York 
meeting, notably ore and pig iron, 
there are differences of opinion. That 
these differences are more likely to be 
satisfactorily adjusted than if the New 
York meeting had not been held is 
extremely probable. 

Concerning iron ore the 
Iron Ore sentiment at New York was 
Prices very strongly in favor of 

reaffirming for 1908 the 
prices of 1907, but all agreed that this 
important subject should be decided 
at Cleveland as in past years. A 
meeting will, therefore, be held in 
Cleveland next Friday, which will be 
attended by representatives of the 
Lake Superior ore interests and 


President Corey and other mem- 


bers of the general committee on 
pig iron and iron ore, at which ofe values 
will be thoroughly discussed. Although 
in past years the furnace interests have 
endeavored to have the prices of ore 
fixed as low as possible, this year, ow- 
ing to unusual conditions prevailing, 
there is undoubtedly a strong sentiment 
among them in favor of reaffirming the 
old prices, although such prices were 
made at a time when Bessemer pig iron 
was $4 per ton higher than it is at the 
present time. Furnace interests which 
take this position do so because they be- 
lieve that the immediate announcement of 
what ore prices are to be would have a 
salutary effect upon the market, and also 
because they wish to avoid heavy losses 
on ore already purchased, which, in some 
cases, is sufficient to meet requirements 
up to the first of September. Some fur- 
nace interests, especially those located 
in territory in which southern pig 
iron is an important factor, are, 
however, advocates of a reduction in ore 
prices, and this position is also taken 
by some merchant ore interests. Steel 
manufacturers having their own ore 
mines are strongly in favor of the old 
prices. It is possible that a compromise 
may be adopted by which the old prices 
on Bessemer ores will be reaffirmed, and 
a reduction be made on non-Bessemer 
ores. 

Before the meeting in 
Pig Iron New York ‘was held, a 
Conditions number of furnace inter- 

ests from the central west 
declined longer to act in harmony 
with those which favored maintaining 
a price of $17 valley for No. 2 foundry, 
and one leading house which had been 
adhering to prices announced that it 
would no longer do so, but owing to 
the sentiment developed at New York 
in favor of co-operation it has been 
decided to make another effort to se- 
cure harmonious action on the part of 

l 


furnace interests of the central west, 


and to this end a meeting will be 
held in Cleveland on Saturday. 

Owing to the fact that 
Bar Iron the price of steel bars is $4 
Advanced higher than the recent quo- 

tation on bar iron, there 
has been a marked increase in orders 
for the latter at the expense of the 
former, and western manufacturers 
have advanced the price of bar iron 
$2 a ton. Bookings of structural ma- 
terial show a fair volume of business, 
and prices are being well maintained. 
Some of the smaller plate manwfac- 
turers are shading prices. 

Our monthly blast 
Ore and Pig furnace statistics reveal 
Iron Statistics a continuance of the 
policy of curtailment, 

the production for January being 1,043,- 
374 tons, against 1,234,733 tons in De- 
cember, and 1,820,558 tons in Novem- 
ber. There were only 139 furnaces in 
blast on the last day of January, com- 
pared with 154 on Dec. 31 and 226 on 
Nov. 30. The curtailment is to a 
large extent by merchant stacks. Our 
annual statistics of ore shipments show 
the last year 41,288,755 tons of ore 
were shipped by lake and 956,315 tons 
by rail from the Lake Superior region, 
a total of 42,245,070, compared with 
38,523,439 tons in 1906. 


DEATH OF F. O. NICHOLAS. 
(Special Telegram.) 


New York, Feb. 5.—Othneil F. Nich- 
olas, a prominent . bridge and railway 
engineer and member of many scientific 
and technical societies, died today in 
3rooklyn from a stroke of apoplexy. 
He was well known through his connec- 
tion with railway building in Peru and 
Brazil and with the Williamsburg bridge 
in New York. He was a consulting en- 
gineer of the department of bridges and 
president of the Brooklyn Engineers’ 


Club. 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS 


PITTSBURG. 





Much Uncertainty in Market—Bar 
Iron Advanced—Pig Iron Dull. 


Office of THe Iron Trapve ReEvIEw, 
521 Park Bldg,, Feb. 4. 


With the pig iron situation an open 
proposition, 1908 ore prices still un- 
determined, the effect of the reaffirma- 
tion of prices on all finished lines 
not yet clearly demonstrated, com- 
bined with a general feeling of inde- 
cision, there is a greater factor of 
uncertainty entering into market con- 
ditions at the present time than at 
any time during the past month, dur- 
ing which all kinds of guesses were 
hazarded. 

Under the very worst conditions 
some lines are bound to be better 
than others from a business stand- 
point, and it is from these few lines 
that reports of improved conditions 
are received. As a general proposi- 
tion, however, it would take a micro- 
scope of great strength to show the 
structure of any material general im- 
provement extept in sentiment. 

Reports of mill resumptions in the 
Pittsburg district have been grossly 
exaggerated by the daily press. To 
speak plainly, truth does not dwell 
among them, when it comes to in- 
dustrial reports. The city of Pitts- 
burg has made a large appropriation 
for public improvements in order to 
keep its unemployed at work. The 
distorted reports of mill resumptions 
are bringing hundreds of workmen 
from other cities to Pittsburg look- 
ing for employment, when local mill- 
men are working one-third, one- 
fourth, or one-half time, and some 
times only half a day two to three 
days per week. 

The general situation, except in 
spots, as has been noted, remains un- 
changed in this district. The spots 
where improvement is noticed is on 
seasonable products, wire fencing, 
blue annealed and galvanized sheets, 
jobbers’ orders for pipe and the regu- 
lar run of tin plate business. The 
market on steel and iron bars, struc- 
tural shapes, plates and rails is al- 
most completely at a standstill. The 
effect of the reaffirming of prices has 
not been determined except sentiment- 
ally—it has brought no new business 
worthy of note. Valley furnaces are 
wide apart on their pig iron quota- 
tions, and if there is any price agree- 
ment it is not being kept. Bar iron 
has been advanced $2 per ton. 

Pig Iron.—There is a range of $1 
to $1.50 in valley pig iron prices. If 


there is an agreement to hold Besse- 
mer pig iron at $18 to $18.50 valley, it 
is being cut to the extent of the range 
mentioned. If there is an understand- 
ing to hold No. 2 foundry iron at $17 
valley, it is being broken to the ex- 
tent of at least $1, and if there is 
an agreement to hold basic iron at 
$17, it is being shaded $1. We see 
no reason for changing the quotations 
of last week. There is a little in- 
quiry for Bessemer pig iron; 1,000 
tons would cover it all and the basic 
inquiry would hardly total that 
amount. The foundry iron inquiry is 
in carload lots for the most part and 
an inquiry for a few hundred tons 
would create a vast commotion. Small 
inquiries or sales, by the time they 
have gone the rounds of brokers’ of- 
fices and general gossip, have grown 
to the requirements of several months 
and a big part of the indefinite re- 
ports of sales consists of out and out 
“fakes,” started largely because there 
is nothing else to do. More furnaces 
are getting ready to go into blast. 
The Wheeling Steel & Iron Co. has 
started one stack at Wheeling, W. 
Va., the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
started No. 1 Hazleton stack on Mon- 
day, No. 2 having been going a week. 
Canal Dover furnace is reported as 
being about ready to start, and the 
Stewart Iron Co. stack will start 
some time during the week on a run 
of low phosphorous iron. The active 
furnaces in the valleys remain as re- 
ported last week—Shenango No. 1, 
3rier Hill and Ohio Iron & Steel on 
Bessemer and _ basic; Andrews & 
Hitchcock, Sharpsville and Girard are 
on foundry and forge iron, and 
Youngstown Steel on washed metal. 
Southern interests are holding at their 
New York agreement figures in this 
territory, $13.50 Birmingham, but are 
doing nothing on sales. We continue 
to quote as follows on prompt or 
through the first quarter: 


ke A ee $17.00 to 18.00 
Bessemer, Pitteburiy .....sccsese 17.90 to 18.90 
No. 1 Foundry, Pittsburg. ..... 17.40 to 18.40 
No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburg....... 16.90 to 17.90 
Gray Forge, Pittsburg .........% 15.90 to 16.40 
EE, WARY 6 55 0.000 66s 05080 00's 16.00 to 17.00 
Basic, Pattevary ..0osscccesceve 16.90 to 17.90 


Ferro-Manganese.—The only trans- 
actions reported during the past week 
have been one or two sales of car- 
load lots for prompt shipment, and 
these went on the basis of $49 Pitts- 
burg. In 100-ton lots for future ship- 
ment we quote $48 Pittsburg on for- 
eign 80 per cent. 

Imported 50 per cent ferro-silicon is 
quoted $93 Pittsburg on forward deliv- 


eries; domestic 12 per cent, $34; 11 per 
cent, $33; 10 per cent, $32. The lower 
grades of imported ferro-silicon are 
quoted 50 cents lower. These quotations 
are applicable to Pittsburg territory. 

Plates.—There is absolutely no new 
plate business being placed in this 
district, and current order specifica- 
tions are extremely light and confined 
exclusively to old construction work, 
mostly steel car companies. Lake 
ship yards are taking out a little of 
their contract material, but it is most- 
ly applied to repair work which does 
not run into heavy tonnages. Local 
mills are holding firm at the 1.70c 
base, although eastern mills are re- 
ported to have shaded this figure. We 
continue to quote the following mill 
prices: 

Tank plate, 1%4 inch thick, 61% to 100 
inch, 1.70c f. o. b. mill Pittsburg. Ex- 
tras are as follows per 100 pounds: 
Boiler and flange steel plates, 0.10c; A. 
B. M. A. and ordinary fire-box steel 
plates, 0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.30c; 
marine steel, 0.40c; locomotive fire-box 
steel, 0.50c; all sketches, excepting 
straight taper plates varying not more 
than 4 inches in width at ends, narrow- 
est end not being less than 30 inches, 
0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates in width over 
100 inches up to 110 inches, 0.05c; over 
110 inches up to 115 inches, 0.10c; over 
115 inches up to 120 inches, 0.15c; over 
120 inches up to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 
125 inches up to 130 inches, 0.50c; over 
130 inches, $1. Gages under % inch to 
and including 3/16-inch plate on thin 
edges, 0.10c; under 3/16 to and including 
No. 8, 0.15c; under No. 8 and including 
No. 9, 0.25c. Five cents extra for less 
than carloads. Terms, net cash in 30 
days. 

Sheets.—The past week has seen a 
slight improvement in the sheet busi- 
ness, although there is not much con- 
tract buying, the orders coming from 
manufacturers of seasonable goods. 
This business runs to blue annealed 
and galvanized with a fair amount of 
roofing. The volume of business on 
light black sheets is small. We con- 
tinue to quote: 

Black steel sheets, one pass, cold rolled: 
Nos. 11-12, 2.10c; Nos. 13-14, 2.15c; Nos. 
15-16, 2.20c; Nos. 17-21, 2.25c; Nos. 22- 
24, 2.30c; Nos. 25-26, 2.35c; No. 27, 2.40c; 
No. 28, 2.50c; No. 29, 2.60c; No. 30, 
2.70c. Galvanized: Nos. 10-11, 2.45c; 
Nos. 12-14, 2.55c; Nos. 15-16, 2.65c; Nos. 
17-21, 2.80c; Nos. 22-24, 2.95c; Nos. 25- 
26, 3.15c; No. 27, 3.35c; No. 28, 3.55c; 
No. 29, 3.70c; No. 30, 3.95c. Blue an- 
nealed; No. 11-12, 1.85c; Nos. 13-14, 
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1.90c; Nos. 15-16, 2c. Corrugated™toof- 
ing, $1.75 per square for No. 28 painted, 
214-inch corrugation, and $3.10 per square 
on galvanized roofing, 24-inch corruga- 
tion, No. 28. 

Tin Plate—There is more available 
tin plate business on the books of 
manufacturers than of any other fin- 
ished line, although the aggregate does 
not reach the normal first quarter 
total. Heavy western shipments for 
Alaskan points are being made at this 
time. We quote: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 x 
20, 3.70 f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg district. 
Terms, 30 days, less 2 per cent for cash 
in 10 days. 

Rails and Track Material.—A little 
light rail business, just enough to say 
there is a movement, the whole ton- 
nage hardly sufficient to keep one 
good sized mill in operation two days 
a week, has been taken on since the 
last report. With the spread of $3 to 
$4 between new rails from billets and 
rerolled rails, both divisions are get- 
ting a little, but it is scant picking. 
There is no new business in standard 
sections, and the railroads have or- 
dered no releases. To all appearances, 
rail buying is the thing farthest from 
their present intentions. We quote 
as follows on the present specifications 
for Bessemer rails: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 500-ton lots 
and over, $28; carloads and less than 
500 tons, $30; less than carload lots, $32; 
8-pound, $36; 12-pound, $32; 16-pound, 
$30; 20-pound, $29; 25 to 45-pound, 
$28; angle splice bars for standard sec- 
tions, $1.65; standard spikes, $1.75 to 
$1.80 Pittsburg; hand spikes, $1.95 to 
$2.05 Pittsburg. 

Steel—There is no inquiry for 
semi-finished steel and the market is 
nominal. Bessemer and open-hearth 
billets are quoted at $28 Pittsburg 
mill, and sheet bars at $29. Because 
of the old tonnage carried over from 
the last quarter of last year, which is 
now being taken out, not much new 
buying is expected for a month or 
six weeks, even with the continued op- 
a slight im- 
for blue 


eration of tin mills and 


provement in the demand 
annealed and galvanized sheets. 

Hoops and Bands.—New contracts 
and current specifications are small. 
A large proportion of the hoop mills 
are in operation, but they are rurining 
on cotton ties which will be shipped 
southern distributing 
points to be available when the mar- 
ket opens two or three months hence. 
We continue to quote: 

Hoops in carload lots, 2c; in less than 
carload lots, 2.10c; bands, 1.60c; base 


half extras as per standard steel, 
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MercHarit’Bars—The price ‘of bart 
iron has been’ advanced $2 per ton. 
Prices on steel bars are being main- 
tained. We quote as follows: 

Common iron bars, 1.40c to 1.50c Pitts- 
burg in carload lots and over, 1.50c in less 
than carloads; 1.47¢ to 1.50c base 
Pittsburg plus freight to point of ship- 
ment on western deliveries; Bessemer 
steel bars, 1.60c net; plow and 
cultivator, 1.60c net; channels, angles, 
zees, tees, under three inches,. 1.70c, all 
f. o. b. Pittsburg. The following differ- 
entials are maintained on steel: Less than 
2,000 pounds, 0.10c advance; less than 
1,000 pounds of a size, 0.30c advance. 
Cold rolled and ground shafting, 50 per 
cent in carloads, and 47 per cent in less 
than carloads, delivered in base territory; 
open-hearth spring steel, 2.25¢ to 2.50c; 
sleigh shoe flats, 1.60c to 1.65c; smooth 
finished machinery steel, 1.90c to 2c; toe 
calk, 2.10c to 2.15c. Planished and ma- 
chine straightened tire steel is 1.80c base. 
Iron finished tire under 11%4 by 1% inches, 
1.75c; iron finished tire, 114 by % inches 
and over, 1.60c base. All tire subject to 
14 extra on the steel card. 

Structural Material.—The 
quiries of any size now in the mar- 
ket, consist of the viaduct over the 
B. & O. railroad at Cleveland 1,500 
tons, and the new court house at 
Youngstown, O. There is absolutely 
no inquiry for individwal or corpora- 
tion work. The usual spring building 
movement has not shown itself yet, 
and with present money conditions no 
big movement is expected. Mills are 
operating but a small portion of the 
time, and none of the jobbing inter- 
ests are buying for stock. Prices are 
unchanged as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inches and un- 
der, 1.70c; over 15 inches, 1.80c; zees, 
1.70c; tees, 1.75c; angles from three to 
inches inclusive, 1.70c; over six 
inches, 1.80c; universal and sheared 
plates, 61%4 inches and wider, 1.80c base. 

Merchant Pipe.—Immediately fol- 
lowing the Gary dinner in New York, 
the leading interest sent notices to 
the trade that all prices had been re- 
affirmed. Some slight improvement is 
noted in business conditions, although 
only small tonnages from jobbers are 
being received, but the encouraging 
feature is that this small business is 
well distributed and coming from all 
parts of the country. We continue to 
quote the following official discounts 
of the leading interest to consumers 
in large lots, with an additional 1.5 
off to jobbers in large lots: 


only in- 


six 


—Steel— 
Black. Galv. 

Sh ond 3 fneReeccccciccsecs 65 49 
BEE Guage erase es aeenes’ 67 $3 
BE EMO sc cc ckterccececsecete 69 57 
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7 to 12 inches,..cccccccccces 70 $5 
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EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS, 


$0: ; 96 idesehe.\ .ic1s'nis oc oct 46 

¥% to 4 inches..........6.. cot & 53 

4% to 8 inches.........see. 61 42 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 

YH to © tncheins ccickcoccss 54 43 


Boiler Tubes.—While tonnages are 
small and orders scattered the Janu- 
ary business on boiler tubes was 
greatly in excess of December and is 
gaining in a small way. We quote the 
following discounts: 


Iron. Steel. 
1 to 1% inch...... St ececeee | Se 47 
196 0 236 iGcBicicccccvecse Ss $9 
2H Wath. cc cceewede noebenaes cae 61 
33% te 5 Bniccrscccceccase =. oe 6$ 
6: to: 19 Saiigend vacics tucas 


2% inches and smaller, over 
cent net extra. 

2% inches and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per 
cent net extra, 
Wire Products.—The volume of new 


business, which also includes releases 
on suspended contracts, is good, and 
the leading interest as well as the 
largest independents are running from 
70 to 80 per cent of capacity. The 
bulk of the business is in plain and 
barbed fence wire and staples. Mail 
business at this time is slow, inas- 
much as jobbers still have consider- 
able stock on hand and they are only 
ordering where’ unbalanced stocks 
make it necessary. We continue to 
quote: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $2.05; 
retailer’s carload lots, $2.10; less than 
carloads, $2.15; painted barb wire, $2.20 
for jobbers in carloads; retailers in car- 
loads, $2.25; and less than carload, $2.35; 
with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire, 1.90c 
for jobbers, and 1.95c by carload. 

Rods.—The market is nominally $35 
to $36 Pittsburg on Bessemer and $37 
on open-hearth rods. 

Coke.—The past week has been the 
first since the big slump to show any 
activity on contract coke. During the 
past few days, one contract for 5,000 
tons of furnace coke per month to the 
first half of the year, was let at $2, and 
another for 6,000 tons per month 
through the same period, was closed at 
$1.95. Spot furnace coke is quoted $1.70 
to $1.80. There is no inquiry for foun- 
dry coke, and a wide range in price ac- 
cording to grade exists. Standard 72- 
hour Connellsville coke is quoted $2.40, 
while second grade or outside district 
coke is quoted $2.15 to $2.25. The Re- 
public stacks of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. is in full operation, the two Hazel- 
ton furnaces at Youngstown having béen 
started the past two weeks. The Frick 
Coke Co. has about 50 per cent of its 
ovens in operation. It is the smaller 
unattached operations in the district that 
are making low quotations. 

Old Material—There is a slightly 
better tone in the scrap market, but the 
improvement is mostly brought about by 
higher quotations by brokers who figure 
that mills that are usually large users of 
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old material will soon have to come into 
the market. The actual transactions have 
been on small tonnages and we quote 
the following prices, gross tons, delivered 
in the Pittsburg district. 

Heavy melting scrap, $13 to $13.50; 
rerolling rails, $13.50 to $14; bundled 
sheet scrap, $10 to $10.50; iron axles, 
$18.50 to $19.50; old iron rails, $16 to 
$17; No. 1 wrought scrap, $13.50 to $14; 
old car wheels, $16 to $17; low phosphor- 
us Scrap, $16.50 to $17; machine shop 
turnings, $8.50 to $9; cast borings, $7 
to $8; No. 1 cast scrap, $14.50 to $15. 


CHICAGO. 


Improvement in Store Trade—Pig 
Iron Quiet—Bar Iron 


Advanced. 


Office of THE Iron Trapve Review, 
1362 Monadnock Block, Feb. 4. 


A review of the past week shows im- 
provement in store trade covering mer- 
chant bars, plates, tubular goods, pipes, 
bolts, spikes and structural shapes. Mill 
business: in wire goods has grown dur- 
ing January. Contracts for structural 
steel during the week aggregated nearly 
3,000 tons. Two northern cities ordered 
4,800 tons of cast iron pipe and bar mills 
report the booking of encouraging ton- 
nages. Bar iron has been advanced $2 


per ton. 
The pig iron situation has been a very 


quiet one and is pervaded by a sentiment 
in favor of permitting matters to take 
their course. This is not from choice 
on the part of anyone, but is due both 
to the fact that so many furnaces are 
out and also to the unwillingness of buy- 
ers of pig iron to saddle themselves with 
a stock of iron which will not be im- 
mediately turned into a product already 
contracted for. Confidence and initiative 
are qualities easily destroyed, but slowly 
regained. Railroads have shown no fur- 
ther intent to buy standard sections and 
the volume of light rail transactions fell 
to a minimum. The various influences 
arising -from the attempt to reaffirm 
prices generally from raw materials to 
finished product have been shown so far 
in this territory only as applied to steel 
mill products, prices of which are being 
absolutely maintained. It is very diff- 
cult, however, in the face of the well-de- 
fined market sentiment regarding the 
price relationships of various finished and 
semi-finished materials to convince buy- 
ers that wisdom will support or necessity 
permit an uninterrupted maintenance of 
all present levels. 

Pig Iron—The aggregate amount 
of. iron of all grades sold in this vicinity 
during the -last week would not exceed 
from 1,500 to -2,000 tons, all of which 
was in small lots. This lack of buying 
makes it apparent that the wants of local 
consumers were pretty thoroughly cov- 
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ered for as long a period in the future 
as any one cares to buy just now, by re- 
cent purchases of $12 southern iron. 
The parcels of iron which arc being sold 
bring prices of $13, $13.25, or even $13.50, 
depending on the delivery with $13 the 
figure quoted most frequently. This does 
not mean that better than $13 can no 
longer be done, for, on the contrary, 
it is practically certain that even the co 
operative spirit. of some southern fur- 
naces, whatever vestiges of it may re- 
main, would not stand in the way of a 
sale if one were possible at the right 
price. So far as present indications may 
be read, lack of inclination to buy iron 
at from $12 to $13 is to be attributed 
not so much to any general belief in the 
probability of even lower prices as to 
a disposition to buy only such quantities 
as orders for finished material already in 
hand will require. Such orders are very 
limited. Lake Superior charcoal iron is 
being sold at lower prices than a week 
ago and we quote $21 to $22 and Jack- 
son county silveries, we quote 50 cents 
lower as indicating the influence of south- 
ern silveries. The local independent steel 
mill, which has been selling some foundry 
and basic iron continues to offer northern 
foundry grades at its own prices. We 
quote, for Chicago delivery, as follows: 
Lake Superior Charcoal........$ $21.00 to 22.00 
Northern Foundry No. 1......;. 18.50 to 19.00 
Northern Foundry No, 2 18.00 to 18.50 


N 
Northern Foundry No. 3........ 17.50 to 18.00 





Southern Foundry No. 1....... 17.85 to 18.35 
Southern Foundry No. 2....... 17.35 to 17.85 
Southern Foundry No. 3....... 16.85 to 17.35 
Southern Foundry No. 4....... 16.35 to 16.85 
Somern “NG. 2 SOG. 4 osc. dss 17.85 to 18.35 
Southern. Be. 2 :Soft.s<c.scccece 17.35 to 17.85 
Southern Gray Forge........... 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern Mottled -..i..25.......% 15.10 to 15.60 
Southern Silveries, 4 per cent 
Ree uae cs tins os an 8s 18.85 to 19.35 
Southern Silveries, 5 per cent 
1 OAD Ry ere ee 19.35 to 19.85 
Southern Silveries, 6, per. cent 
ee RO oe. ee re re 20.35 to 20.85 
». Silveries, 6 pe cent 21.90 to 22.40 
‘ ‘Oo. Silveries, 8 per cent 23.90 to 24.40 
Jackson Co, Silveries, 10 per cent 25.90 to 26.40 


Malleable Bessemer .......-.-2-- 
Standard Bessemer <....0<sccees 
RE SRNR. 65 bk 2h bs wes ee ed 


Billets and Rods.—This market has 
enjoyed practically no buying of billets 
for many weeks. Small lots of forg- 
ing billets are disposed of from day to 
day, but tonnages are entirely lacking. 
We quote rolling billets $31 and forg- 
ing billets $33, Chicago. Wire rods 
are quoted $35 for Bessemer, $36 for 
basic, and chain rods $37, f. o. b. 
Pittsburg. 

Merchant Bars.—Bar iron prices 
have been advanced $2 per ton. 
The volume of orders for this ma- 
materially in 


terial has increased 


the last ‘month as compared with 
January and the mills of this district 
are operating more regularly. The Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co. sold about 
1,000 tons during the week, and the 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. obtained 
for its mills a very good tonnage in 
new orders and specifications. The 
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steel bar situation is very quiet. Mer- 
chant bars in the various other forms 
have been in growing demand from 
store and jobbers’ trade shows a sub- 
stantial expansion. The western store 
of the leading independent producer at 
Pittsburg reports a gain of at least 10 
per cent each week during January. 
We quote for Chicago delivery, car- 
load lots, as follows: 

Bar iron, 1.85c to 1.88c; soft steel bars 
and hands, 1.78c, half extras; soft steel 
angivs, less than 3 x 3, 1.88c; hoops, 2.18¢ 
base, full extras; planished or smooth 
finished tire steel, 1.98c; iron finish, up 
to. 14 x ¥ inch, 1.93c_ base, tire 
carad- iron ‘finish, 134 «x 184° inch 
and larger, 1.78c base, steel card; 
channel for solid rubber tire, % to 1 
inch, 2.28c, and 1% inch and larger, 2.18c; 
smooth finished machinery steel, 2.18c; 
flat sleigh shoe, 1.83c; concave and con- 
vex sleigh shoe, 1.93c; cutter shoe, 
2.36%%c;. toe calk steel, 2.33c; railway 
spring, 1.98c; crucible tool steel, 7c to 9c, 
with higher prices asked on_ special 
grades. Quotations on shafting are 54 
per cent off the list for carload lots, and 
48 per cent off for less than carload lots, 
base territory delivery. On iron and steel 
bars from local stocks, we quote as fol- 
lows: Bar iron, 2.10c, full extras; soft 
steel bars, $2 per 100 pounds base, plus 
half extras; soft steel hoops, 2.40c, full 
extras. 

Plates.—The plate mills of the IJh- 
nois Steel Co. at South Works were 
not started on Monday. Some or- 
ders have been taken and _ further 
specifications on contracts have come 
forward indicating a slight betterment 
of the situation, but in a no wise 
marked degree. We quote on the 
same basis as last week, as follows: 

Plates, 1% inch and heavier, 6%4 to 
100 inches wide, either universal or 
sheared, 1.70c Pittsburg base. For ex- 
tras see Pittsburg report. Freight rate 
to Chicago, 18c per 100 pounds for car- 
load lots, and 2lc for less than car- 
load lots. Jobbers’ prices for shipment 
from local stocks are as follows: Tank 
steel, 4 inch and heavier, up to 72 inches 
wide, 210c to 2.20c; from 72 to 96 inches 
wide, 2.20c to 2.30c; 3/16 inch up to 60 
inches wide, 2.20c to 2.25c; 72 inches 
wide, 2.45c to 2.55c; No. 8 up to 60 
inches wide, 2.20c to 2.25c; flange 
and head quality, 25c extra. 

Sheéts.—Trading in sheets has im- 
proved with the general movement of 
materials from store, but has had no 
distinctive growth. We quote, Ch)- 
cago delivery, as follows: 

No. 10, 2.20c to 2.25c; No. 12, 2.25¢ 
to 230c; No. 14, 2.30c to 2.35c; No. 
16, 2.40c to 2.50c; Nos. 18-20, 2.60c to 
2.65c; Nos. 22-24, 2.65c to 2.70c; No. 
26, 2.70c to 2.75¢; No. 27, 2.75¢ to 
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2.80c; No. 28, 2.85¢ to 2.95c; No. 30, 
3.25c. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 10 to 16, 
3.05c to 3.15c; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15¢ to 
3.25c; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.30c to 3.35c; No. 
26, 3.50c to 3.55c; No. 27, 3.70c to 3.75c; 
No: 28, 3.90c to 4.00c; No. 30, 4.40c to 
4.50. 

Structural Steel— Fabricators of 
structural material report a constantly 
bettered tone in the demand for steel 
shapes. Mill shipments and store de- 
liveries are in steadily increasing vol- 
ume. Orders taken during the week 
include 750 tons by the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. for the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul railway, 1,600 tons of mis- 
cellaneous railroad steel 
by the American Bridge Co., and 382 
tons of shapes for a mine head frame 
at Goldfield, Nev. 

The intent, at least so far, to perse- 
vere in the maintenance of prices on 
finished material is indicated by the 
fact that a bona fide offer to buy a 
tempting tonnage of structurals at.a 
turned 


construction 


concession of $2 a ton was 
down without ceremony. For this and 
similar reasons several other projects 
mentioned heretofore are still hanging 
fire. It cannot be denied that even in 
the face of the general reaffirming of 
prices the action of buyers in various 
quarters continues to evidence a firm 
belief in not distant concessions. We 
continue to quote without change: 
Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches 
1.70c - Pittsburg. For extras 
Freight rate from 


inclusive, 
see Pittsburg report. 
Pittsburg to Chicago, 18c per 100 pounds 
for carload lots, and 2lc per 100 pounds 
for less than carload lots. Quotations 
from store are as follows: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, in- 
cluding 6 inches, $2.05 per 100 pounds; 


angles, over 6 inches, $2.15 per 100 
pounds base; beams, 3 to 15 inches 
inclusive, $2.05 per 100 pounds base; 
channels 3 inches and larger, $2.05 


per 100 pounds base. Less than car- 
load lots are $1 a ton higher than fore- 
going prices. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Orders 
for light rails did not approach in 
volume the record of the week pre- 
ceding and in standard sections there 
were no transactions at all. It is re- 
ported that some of the railroads now 
heavily in debt to manufacturers have 
found ways for financing their affairs 
and taking care of their requirements. 
That it will be the disposition of many 
railroads to buy at this time, even if 
they are able to, is not so clearly 
established. The interest in spikes and 
bolts leads in the attention given to 
fair ton- 

Specifi- 


railroad maintenance, and a 
nage has been disposed of. 
cations are better, but the chief ground 
for optimism is in the favorable com- 
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parison of January business with that 
of December. We quote as follows: 

Standard rails, $28 f. o. b. mill, full 
freight to destination; light rails, 25- 
pound to 45-pound, $28; 20-pound, $29; 


16-pound, $30; 12-pound, $31. Track 
supplies, f. o. b. Joliet, angle bars, 
1.65c; spikes, 1:85¢ to 1.95c; track 


bolts, with square nuts, 2.35c ‘to 2.45c; 
with 2.50c to 2.60c. 
Small railroad .and square boat spikes, 


hexagon nuts, 


2c base, f. o. b. Pittsburg. 

Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes.— 
The mill situation remains much as it 
has been for the past 30 days, but dur- 
ing the week under review store trade 
has been very good. .Stocks are not 
being increased, however, and only a 
balancing of the material on hand in 
is attempted.. We 
Chicago delivery, 
On steel pipe 
concession of 


the various sizes 
quote mill. discounts, 
carload lots, as below. 


jobbers are allowed a 


one point and 5 per cent additional 

from the schedule in force: 
—Steel 
Black. Galv 
3% to 6 inches, inclusive.... 72.2 62.2 
BOILER TUBES. 

Seam- 

Steel. Iron. less. 

2% to 5 ins., inclusive.. 63.2 50:2 49.2 


Mill quotations on iron pipe are five 
points higher than the foregoing 
prices. 

We have 
store, as below. 
half to 
allowed by 


load orders shipped from local stocks. 


revised our prices f-om 
A concession of one- 
one point from these prices is 


Chicago jobbers on car- 


We quote for less than carload lots as 


follows: 
MERCHANT PIPE. 

Black. Galv 
aN RRR INS  5.5 esac p eat bs6 BEA 64 48 
Pe. ee oR aeerie naa vcakn tenet 66 52 
Te MUM: 5.G Repu wise s ea ee te eeCR Se ee 68 56 
ee ae eer eee eer ee 72 62 
7-0 TZ- THERE 6. Ue cee ice sete 68 53 


Store prices for wrought iron pipe, 
carload lots, from Chicago stocks, are 
as follows: One-eighth to % inch, 59; 
3% inch, 61; %4 inch, 63; 34 inch to 6 
inches, 68; 7-inches to 12 inches, 65. 
Boiler tubes from store are unchanged 


as follows: 


Seam- 
Steel. Iron. less. 
L to. 226 tebe. osccaa Be 35 35 
134 to 244 ‘inches..... 50 35 35 
2%. nee inc cect s BSI 35 35 
236.105 inGOSs sca 60 471% 47 
6 inches and larger.... 50 35 
Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of Min- 
neapolis bought from the United 


States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
3,209 tons of cast iron pipe and the con- 
tracts for 1,600 tons let by St. Paul, Minn., 
went to the Dimmick Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. There are no other lettings of note- 
worthy importance in prospect for the 
immediate future, though the delayed 
buying of pipe will without doubt run 
the spring purchases up into a round ton 


nage. We quote: Four-inch pipe, $30; 
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6 to 12-inch, $29; larger sizes, $28; gas 
‘pipe, $1 a ton higher. 

Wire Products.—The price of poul- 
try netting was advanced 2% per cent, 
effective. Feb. 1, and the woven wire 
cloth interests advanced the price of 
painted wire screen 5 cents per 100 
square feet to retailers. Some figures 
from the principal producer are inter- 
esting as showing the growth of the 
trade in wire products. Sales in De- 
cember amounted to. approximately 
42,000 tons, as compared with ‘86,000 
tons in January and specifications in 
December aggregated 50,000 tons, as 
compared with 89,000 tons during last 
month. In these tonnages the most 
important factors were wire nails and 
barb wire for southern consumption. 
Establishing prices for the spring 
trade noticeably increased the vol- 
ume of business. We quote to job- 
Chicago delivery, as follows: 

Wire nails, $2.23; painted barb wire, 
$2.38; galvanized barb wire, $2.68; smooth 
annealed wire, $2.08; smooth galvanized 
wire, $2.38; polished staples, $2.23; gal- 
vanized staples, $2.63. Carload lots ‘to 
retailers, 5 cents higher; less than car- 
load lots, 15 cents higher. 

Coke—Coke accumulated at  de- 
livery points in this territory has been 
moved to a great extent and the situa- 
tion cleared up aceordingly. Foundry 
grades alone are in demand and a num- 
ber of fair-sized contracts have been 
made, though this is a purely relative im- 
provement. We quote Connellsville 
foundry coke from $2.50 to $2.75 and 
furnace coke from $1.75 to $2. 

Old Material—The activity of deal- 
ers in anticipating future mill re- 
quirements has added a very perceptible 
firmness to the scrap market. The pres- 
ent uncertainties of mill operations and 
of the convalescence from the period of 
low prices are still evidenced, however, 
by occasional prices lower than those 
quoted. The Great Northern railway is 
offering 5,000 tons of old material, most 
of which will probably go to dealers, -as 
mills are much behind them in accumu- 
lating stocks. We quote, gross tons in 


the first paragraph, as follows: 
Old car) whetlas:é. cccciwsdes ds $19.00 to. 19.50 
Old ivon e0iis . 6c< scvicge adenine 18,00 to 18.50 
Re-rolling rails (3 ft. and over). 13.00 to 13:50 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under) i2.50 to 13.00 
Light section relayers, 45 _ Ibs. 

and under, subject to inspection 21.00-to-23.00 
Relaying rails, subject to in- 


bers, 


SPOCHON | 6.ie 5.0 00,00 05s eee eee 19.00 to 19.50 
Frogs, switches and guards...... 12.50 to 13.00 
Heavy melting steel .......-..- 12.50 to 13.00 

We quote, net tons, as follows: 

No. 2.7. . Re wre ecco $12.50 to 13.00 
No. 2. RB: . Ru wremeii ess tac 8a 11.50 to 12,09 


Knuckles, couplers and springs.. 10.50 to 11,00 





Shafting ©... .< cvetcdbedcvevatssawe 14.50 to 15.00 
Iron: COT. -OKI048, cddsniccussaous es 17.00 to 17,50 
SECO! CE: -OMNO ernst ose saa eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Dealers’ : forge:. No. - 1... ee iac ont 10.06 to 10,50 
Pines Bid Rwek i ic Give ees Skene 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 cast, 150 Ibs. and less..... 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 mill 8.50 to. 9.00 
Mixed bushe 8.00 to 8.50 
Count ry 5.50 to 6.00 
No.. 1 botlés Cut vice dcnseesened 8.00 to 8.50 
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Boiler punching® ....2cccesccvces 10.50 to 11.00 
ND! DR sian cme vibe ce bun 5:50 to 6.00 
Mixed borings, etc........-e.s0. 5.50to 6.00 
Machine shop turnings ......... 7.50 to 8.00 


Railroad malleable 12.00 to 12.50 


Agricultural malleable .......... 11.50 to 12.00 

Stove plate and light cast scrap.. 11,50 to 12.00 

Old iron splice bars..........0s6 15.00 to 15.50 
CLEVELAND. 





Ore Meeting to Be Held Friday—Pig 


Iron Agreement Dissolved. 


Office of THE Iron Trave Review, 
Browning Building, Feb. 4. 
Iron Ore.—No action has yet been 


taken in regard to the fixing of prices 
on iron ore for 1908. A meeting of 
ore representatives, with President 
Corey, of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and other members of the 
Gary committee on iron ore and pig 
iron, will be held in Cleveland Fri- 
day, at which time the whole subject 
will be taken up and discussed and a 
course of action outlined in regard to 
prices. 

Pig Iron.—An unsuccessful outcome 
has thus far resulted from the attempt 
of middle western producers to hold 
the foundry iron market firm on a 
basis of $17 valley for Northern No. 2. 
Developments of the past week have 
temporarily brought about the aban- 
donment of the plan for concerted ac- 
tion, and furnace interests have noti- 
fied each other that they are again 
acting independently. As a result, the 
market has settled to about $16 and 
$16.50 valley furnace for No. 2 foun- 
dry. However, there is a general sen- 
timent against further declines in 
prices and at a meeting to be held 
by foundry and malleable interests in 
Cleveland next Saturday efforts will 
be made to reach a harmonious un- 
derstanding. Considerable iron is be- 
ing piled in furnace yards, and though 
some spot iron is moving at prices 
lower than for forward delivery, pro- 
ducers are now facing the outlook of 
being forced to blow out after stor- 
ing their output to yard capacity, un- 
less conditions materially improve. 
They are not disposed, however, to 
quote present prices beyond July 1, 
in the expectation that the market 
will present a better situation for the 
last half. The receipt of some ship- 
ping orders in the week on deferred 
contracts is affording some basis for 
the belief that a slightly larger melt 
is being done. Cleveland furnaces, in 
accordance with the abandonment of 
the $17 basis plan, have re-established 
their prices at $17.25, Cleveland de- 
livery, for No. 2. Because of the at- 
tempt of furnace interests to elevate 
the market, sales of the week have 
been few and for small amounts. 
Pending inquiries call for 2,000 tons 
of malleable for second quarter deliv- 
ery, and 500 tons of No. 2 foundry 
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for second quarter. We have revised 
our prices, and quote Cleveland deliv- 
ery for first quarter, charcoal iron be- 
ing based on water freight rates, as 


follows: 

ee Se EET ee $18.50 to 18.90 
ep ee OS ees Pre eee ree 17.50 to 18.00 
IG. ONT so oss. conser sein ies 17.25 to 17.50 
Be. “5 ED 2 5 vos 0 04 050420 8 00 16.50 to 17.25 
No. 2 GOthern 2.02.0 ccciscccves 17.35 to 18.35 
ee ee ere ee 16.75 to 17.25 
Lake Superior charcoal.......... 23.50 to 24.00 


Coke.—The coke market manifests 
no special features. Some contract- 
ing is being done in both furnace and 
foundry coke. In furnace coke prices 
as low as $1.85 ovens on contract ex- 
tending into the second quarter have 
been made. We quote foundry coke 
for forward delivery at $2.50 to $2.75 
ovens, and furnace coke at $1.90 to 
$2 ovens. Prompt prices are lower. 
Finished Material.—As evidenced by 
the active mill capacity of some of 
the principal interests, the week pre- 
sents some tangible indications upon 
which to base a more cheerful feeling. 
One company reports having all but 
two of its mills in operation, and an- 
other is working all of its principal 
mills, though not at normal capacity, 
including its rail mill on standard sec- 
tions in the present week. Sales 
offices, following the receipt of news 
from New York of the reaffirmation 
of prices on steel products, have noti- 
fied their patrons that they may now 
with confidence specify against con- 
tracts, but the latter are taking ton- 
nages very cautiously. Some new in- 
quiries on steel bars, however, have 


been brought out by the announced 
action on prices. Local jobbers have 
reduced store prices of steel bars 


from $1.95 to $1.80 in order to dis- 
pose of some of the stock on hand. 
There is not a great deal of activity 
in the bar market, either in iron or 
steel. Local bolt and nut makers, 
however, who have been using steel 
bars, are now using more bar iron, 
and some of them are expecting to 
enter the market shortly for large ton- 
nages of the latter. Since the recent 
reduction of $4 a ton to $1.40, Pitts- 
burg, did not stimulate bar iron busi- 
ness, the Western Bar Iron Associa- 
tion, at a meeting in Chicago, Tues- 
day, advanced the price $2 a ton to 
$1.50, Pittsburg, for western shipment. 
Eastern makers are expected to take 
similar action. In the local field, both 
the mills of the Union Rolling Mill 
Co. and the Empire Rolling Mill Co. 
shut down Monday, after having op- 
erated for several weeks. Some new 
contracts are being taken in plates 
and shapes from bridge and manufac- 
turing companies, and these are re- 
ported to compare favorably with 
the tonnages ordered by the same 
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companies a year ago. Cutting of 
prices on sheets and plates is being 
done by small middle western mills. 
The light rail market continues irreg- 
ular, and prices as low as $24 mill 
for 25 to 45 pound sections have been 
named. 

Old Material.—A volume of 
business is noted, local mills distinctly 
refraining from any buying movement. 
There is some demand for borings 
and also for heavy cast. Some de- 
clines from last week’s nominal quo- 
tations are reported. We quote, f. o. 
b. Cleveland, prices largely nominal, 
as follows: 


small 


ae JOR RIED aS oes baa ewnders’s 16.25 to 17.25 
Old steel rails (re-rolling)....... 14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet)... 12.25 to 13.25 
Seen RS HONOR 6 055 55k e e049 0048 16.25 to 17.25 
Old steel boiler plate.........0¢ 9.25 to 10.25 
eee ee Pee ee 14,50 to 15.00 
Malleable iron (railroad) ...... 12.25 to 13.25 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 10.25 to 11.25 
EECRTT DICE. cicuccr sense Kawase S 11.25 to 12.25 
Commiry Wied G6Gel 200s. sevtes 10.75 to 11.75 
Low phosphorus ........-++e-+es 14.75 to 15.50 
We quote, net tons, as follows: 
a GS Ae ee 11.75 to 12.75 
ee Re err er 11.00 to 11.50 
Pe0, 5 “SOREDING COBE ss 60ce eins see 12.50 to 13.00 
SGwe “BRUNE chs ssn éeecs Ceek 65 440-8 16.25 to 17.25 
Axle turnings ceeke 7.25 to 8.25 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.00 to 7.50 
NE ne kSocesaeba veneers 9.25 to 10.25 
ee ROE TREES, 5 oe <sinnes ents sis 9.00 to 10.00 
Re Nh ceS ie 4 eek bis eee beers 8.25 to 9.25 
Hoop and band iron.......ceoss 5.25 to 6.25 
SE SOP rer eer 4.25to 5.25 
MVCOUMME “ATMS: ....ccecrsvies 7.00 to 7.50 
ATOR Lise assaasaadesd.ome 10.25 to 11.25 
Cet ORI 6 oss sasese eesti 5.00 to 6.00 
CINCINNATI. 
Volume of Business Light—Prices 


Show Little Change. 
Office of Tue Iron TravdE REVIEW, 

First National Bank Bldg., Feb. 4. 

Pig Iron.—The volume of business 
continues moderate and consists main- 
ly of scattering tonnages ranging from 
100 to 500 tons. It is difficult to 
describe the price situation without sub- 
mitting a range of $12.50 to $13.50 Bir- 
mingham for southern iron. Sales agen- 
cies representing southern furnace inter- 
ests adhering to $13.50 schedule are prac- 
tically out of the race. The rest of the 
southern makers have apparently no set- 
tled policy, although it is believed tha. 
nothing better than $12.50 Birmingham 
can now be done. The surroundings of 
the market according to trade talk, ap- 
pear to be of a nature not calculated to 
stimulate strength. It is stated by men 
well informed on the situation, that there 
is now in furnace yards of the Alabama 
furnaces about 125,000 tons of pig iron. 
It is also said that with but few excep- 
tions those stacks now in blast in the 
south are accumulating iron. It is also 
reported that two additional stacks will 
be blown in in the near future. If these 
statements may be credited and the ter- 
ritory available as a market for southern 
iron in competition with northern is con- 
sidered, it would appear that the con- 
sumptive requirements were exceedingly 
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low. In this connection, the price at 
which northern iron is held, especially in 
southern Ohio, has a tendency to widen 
the territory in which southern iron has 
a price advantage. It is also observed 
that the inquiry coming out is mainly 
for forward delivery and the call for 
prompt shipment iron is almost nil. It 
was stated by one of the leading agen- 
cies here that it had had requests for 
hold-up on shipments on contracts taken 
in December, which indicated that the 
buyers were not needing as much iron 
as they had expected to melt when they 
placed their orders at the close of the 
year. The price situation on northern 
iron, so far as this market and territory 
is concerned, is peculiar and unusual. 
Valley furnaces with a $16.00 price and 
a freight rate of $1.80 can deliver iron 
in Cincinnati at $17.80, while the Ironton 
district with a $17.00 price and a $1.20 
freight rate are confined to a price of 
$18.20. An inquiry for 6,000 tons of 
foundry iron for a Detroit melter for de- 
liveries in the second, third and fourth 
quarter of the year is attracting consider- 
able attention. Some southern stacks 
which have been leaders in the price 
making recently cannot readily conform 
to the analysis requirements on this busi- 
ness. The inquiry has, however, devel- 
oped the attitude of southern furnaces 
in regard to future delivery. Some of 
the producers are willing to figure reason- 
ably on the second quarter requirements, 
but hesitate to commit themselves on the 
basis of present level of prices for the 
last half of the year and in considering 
this matter it has been suggested that, 
with an improvement in the market, busi- 
ness taken now would be undesirable ton- 
nage, and, should the market decline, the 
general business condition of the coun- 
try would probably be in poorer condi- 
tion than it is today, in which event there 
is liability of shipments being held up. 
The inquiry for steel making irons from 
a local melter involving about 5,000 tons 
is still pending. Some inquiries from 
eastern melters are under consideration 
here. Southern Ohio furnaces appear to 
be uniformly maintaining $17 at furnace 
for No. 2 foundry. Eight per cent silicon 
is quotable at $21 at furnace, but this 
price could probably be shaded. Some 
bargain lots of southern iron have been 
purchased for investment for prompt de- 
livery. One small sale of southern gray 
forge went to a consumer at $11 Bir- 
mingham. We quote for prompt deliv- 
ery and first quarter, delivered Cincin- 
nati, based on freight rate of $3.25, from 
Birmingham for southern iron, and $1.80 
from valley furnace and $1.20 from Iron- 
ton dsitrict as follows: 


PER TON 
Southern foundry No. 1........ $16.25 to 16.75 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 14.75 to 15.25 
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Southern Me: 1 oftsiss ses esses 16.25 to 16.75 
Southértn No. 2 soft. ....esceves 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern! gray -f0rge@,wer.ss seers 14.25 to 14.75 
Northern No. 1 foundry........ 18.30 to 18.70 
Northern No. 2 foundry........ 17.80 to 18.20 
Northern No. 3 foundry........ 17.30 to 17.70 
Northern 8 per cent silicon...... 22.20 to 22.70 


Finished Material—A few  scat- 
tering mill orders have been received 
and specifications on contracts have been 
fair and compared with the recent past. 
Retail business at the stores continues 
light. Less than carload lots are quoted 
as follows, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

Bar iron, 1.75c; steel bars, 1.85c, one- 
half extras. In some instances, retailers 
are still asking 2.10c, full extras, from 
store on small lots for both iron and 
steel. Angles, 3 x 3 and over, 2.15¢ to 
2.25c; beams and channels, 15 inches and 
under, 2.15c; small angles and architec- 
tural channels, 2c base; plates, % inch 
and heavier, 2c; 3/i6 inch, 2.10c; No. 8, 
2.15c; sheets (blue annealed) No. 10, 
2.25c; No. 12, 2.30c; No. 14, 2.35c; No. 
16, 2.45c; box annealed sheets, Nos. 18 
and 20, 2.65c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.75c; Nos. 
25 and 26, 2.80c; No. 27, 2.85c; and No. 
28, 2.95c; boiler tubes, 62 per cent off 
base; turnbuckles, 45 per cent off; rivets, 
3.15c base; cold rolled shafting, 50 per 
cent off list; steel tire, 2.05c base. 

Coke.—A _ slight improvement is 
noticeable in the call for foundry coke, but 
prices are somewhat irregular and circu- 
lars are out offering certain makes at 
$2.40 at the ovens. Some of the well- 
known brands are held at $2.75. There 
is but little contracting and the market 
is inactive. Prices in the leading coke 
producing districts are as follows: 


Wise County Furnace Coke........ $1.75 to 2.00 
Wise County Foundry Coke....... 2.40 to 2.65 
Pocahontas Furnace Coke, prompt 

Co a re rey 1.65 to 2.00 
Pocahontas Foundry Coke ........ 2.40 to 2.65 
Connellsville Furnace Coke, prompt 

ORIGIONE. vc evcsoccemdedenresoces 1.75 to 2.00 
Connellsville Foundry Coke........ 2.25 to 2.75 


Old Material—The market is quiet, 
but prices seem to be fairly well 
maintained and the undertone to the mar- 
ket gives evidence of strength. We quote 
dealers’ prices, f. o. b. Cincinnati, as 
follows: 


Old No. 1 R. R. wrought, net 


Rr eS ee re $12.00 to 12.50 
Cast machine and fdy., net tons. 12.50 to 13.50 
Old iron rails, gross tons....... 16.50 to 17.50 
Oid steel rails (re-rolling) gross 

WORE bi 6scucaunenncts caves tess 12.50 to 13.50 
Old short lengths, gross tons.... 12.50 to 13.50 
Old iron axles, net tons........ 16.50 to 17.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons. 13.00 to 14.00 
Stove plate, met tons.......+... 10.50 to 11.50 
WrOouent UUPIINED oc ccceccccens 5.50 to 6.50 
Cast borings, net tons.......... 4.50 to 5.50 
Car wheels, gross tons ......... 16.50 to 17.50 

PHILADELPHIA. 





Better Tone Results From Action of 
New York Meeting. 
Feb. 4. 
Pig Iron.—Despite rather light busi- 
ness, prices are well maintained by 
the makers of standard brands, and no 
disposition is shown to attract trade 
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by making material concessions. Most 
furnace men are indeed more con- 
firmed than ever in their determina- 
tion to close their plants rather than 
operate at a loss, and recent shut- 
downs have brought production in this 
territory nearer to the vanishing point 
than it has been for many years. The 
efforts of buyers to break prices have 
led to sales here by a western Penn- 
sylvania furnace of pig iron as low as 
$17.50 or $17.75 for No. 2X, but other 
makers have refused to go below the 
scheduled figure, $1825. There has 
been a considerable volume of {Inquir- 
ies and a number of orders, mostly for 
small amounts, but new business can- 
not yet be considered very encourag- 
ing. Foundrymen generally report 
trade as very dull, and until they feel 
more assured of improvement in the 
near future they will not become large 
buyers. Some furnace men believe 
that the change for the better will 
come in two or three weeks, while 
others think there will be little im- 
provement until restriction in produc- 
tion has been pushed to such a point 
that there is an absolute scarcity of 
iron, with the demand exceeding the 
supply. The general feeling is un- 
doubtedly more optimistic. Prices may 
be quoted as unchanged as follows: 


No. 1X Foudty i. ...Secscisans $18.75 to 19.25 
No. 22:< POUmate ccs occ anions 18.25 to 18.50 
No.2 DiMieciet sss vcvckeueketae 17.75 to 18.00 
Standard Gray Forge............ 16.50 to 16.75 
EE OE oe ee ne 17.25 to 17.50 
Low PhOGpROras |. sic: cdkigeesas 23.50 to 24.00 


New Material—The meeting of the 
leading interests in New York last 
week has already served to give the 
market a more lively tone. Now that 
buyers have been given clearly to un- 
derstand that prices will be main- 
tained, they have shown more dispo- 
sition to purchase, and business in the 
last two or three days has shown a 
decided gain. This applies particular- 
ly to plates and structural material, 
bar iron prices continuing very unsat- 
isfactory and being shaded in some in- 
stances as low as 1.40c. Mills general- 
ly continue in operation at about half 
their capacity, but with the improve- 
ment in demand it is expected that 
some of them will soon be increasing 
their output. There is a very general 
disposition to hold up prices, which 
may be quoted as follows: Beams, 
channels and angles, as according to 
specifications, 1.85c to 2c; refined iron 
bars, 1.40c to 1.55c; steel bars, 1.75c 
to 1.85c; plates, 1.85¢ to 1.90c. 

Old Material—Scrap has shared in 
the improved feeling, and sales of 
small lots have served to make up the 
prices of several varieties. It cannot 
be said that the mills have as yet 
started a buying movement, but the 
prospect of brighter days has given 
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a feeling of greater strength to the 


market. Prices may be quoted as fol- 
lows: 

SP ener re sk $13.50 to 14.00 
eae” SEES SSS be cis asec’ 12.50 to 13.00 
ae Serer eee eee 17.50 to 18.00 
ee ee eee 20.00 to 21.00 
co Be ee. i a eer 16.00 to 17.00 
Cd resie: wheels sincccccccosecdse 17.50 to 18.00 


Choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought 14.00 to 14.50 
14.50 to 15.00 


ee ER RUNS. 3 sincehene ea cs a 

eee. A EES EPO EEE TS: 15.50 to 16.00 
Low phosphorus scrap........... 17.00 to 17.50 
Wrought iron pipe...........++. 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 forge fire scrap........ 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary. 8.50 to 9.00 
he a, 9.00 to 9.25 
Axle turnings, heavy..........+. 10.00 to 10.50 
Ce OE Eves seUe ba veldccees 7.50 to 8.00 
RAED a bGa as aw ebnep ys 0's 12.50 to 13.00 

NEW YORK. 


Stronger Sentiment Results from New 
York Meeting. 


Office of THE Iron TRADE REVIEW, 
Room 1005 No. 90 West St., Feb. 4. 


Pig Iron.—This city was the scene 
late last number of 


ings of for 


week of a meet- 
producers the 
market conditions. 
been no an- 
changes, but 
that eastern 
con- 


pig iron 
consideration of 

As a there 
nouncements of radical 


result have 
instead it is understood 


foundry iron will 


producers of 
tinue the price level maintained dur 
ing January, $18.25, delivered Jersey 
City, for No. 2X, and $19.50, delivered 
to New England points. Basic is sell- 
$17.25, delivered. A 


ing at £3; meeting 
interests 


of basic furnace held 
Thursday, but nothing unusual devel- 
oped. The melt is not in- 
creasing to any great extent and the 
hand-to-mouth policy is being worked 
iron is needed. 
February have 


was 


foundry 


to the limit on what 
The 
brought out one inquiry for 1,000 tons 
in this territory, at least two for 500 
for slightly 


opening days of 


and_ several 


In some instances, how- 


tons each, 
smaller lots. 
ever, consumers have declined to pur- 
chase after receiving tenders and are 


themselves along on what 
chance to have 


Although not to 


carrying 
little iron 
or on small buys. 
so great an extent as finished materi- 
the reflects a 
stronger tone the New 
York co-operation conference.  Inter- 
est is now centered in the outcome of 
Cleveland 


they may 


als, pig iron market 


because of 


the iron ore conference at 

Saturday. We quote, tidewater deliv- 
ery, as follows: 

Northern Foundry No. 1........ $18.50 to 19.00 
Pe ED ocr sv es euveiccse 18.25 
Teak ph dko i 0s anawb os 17.50 to 18.00 
I Nee Ci wkd d's 600 6b 0.00 19.00 to 19,50 
No. 2 Southern Foundry........ 17.50 to 17.75 
PN SIRE Ree yb ny ah eeWS, see 054-0 17.00 to 17.50 


Ferro-Manganese.—The market is 
inactive. It develops that the 1,500- 
ton inquiry referred to a week ago 
was for consumption during next year, 
the inquirer figuring that a good profit 
could be made by laying in a stock 
—of. ferro. at present low prices, but 
few concerns were ready to make 
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tenders for such advanced delivery 
and the project will probably be 
dropped. The level is about $47, sea- 
board. 


Finished Materials.—A distinctly bet- 
ter feeling has been brought about by 


the sentiment against any reduction 
in prices expressed at the conference 
of manufacturers in this city last 


week. There had been rumors of an 
impending cut in plates and steel bars 
in particular, and this announcement 
had already had the effect of strength- 
lines. Bar iron also is 
stronger. There have 
been a number of sales at 1.40c, Pitts- 
but the tend- 
business ex- 


ening both 
sympathetically 
burg, and even lower, 
ency is now to decline 
cept at a price nearer that of steel 
bars, and at a special meeting of 
the Eastern Bar Iron Association, to 
be held Wednesday, the price ques- 
tion will again be taken up. So far, 


there has been no official reduction 
from the 1.40c, Pittsburg, base. 

In structural materials, the most 
important development of the week 


has been the signing by the city and 
the approval of the comptroller of the 
for dock 


ago. There is 


work, let some 
indica- 


contracts 
months every 
that this will now go ahead 
The New York Central i 
the fi 


tion im- 
mediately. s 
first 


facilities; 


bids on 
section of terminal 
the award on the second is still pend- 


to readvertise for 


its new 


ing. 
Structural 
at about 30,000 tons, of which perhaps 
12,000 went to the leading interest. 
Railway work shows distinct improve- 
ment. The American Bridge Co. has 
taken two 500-ton and in- 
quiries are coming out on 4,000 tons 
for the Northwestern 2,000 for 
the St. Paul, the New York 
Central work now pending, about 10,- 
000 tons. The LaSalle 
still pending considerable 
good work is being figured on. 
Cast business is 
though municipalities 
continue Cu- 
ban business is developing, but is not 
American foundries. 


bookings are estimated 


bridges 


and 


beside 


hotel job is 


and other 


iron pipe quiet, 


from 
Considerable 


inquiries 
numerous. 


attractive to 


There is better business in_ plates, 


which are extremely firm, and some 
fair inquiries are current. We quote: 
Angles, 3 to 6 inches x %-inch and 


heavier, 1.86c; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 
1.86c; Y4-inch and heavier, 
191c; plates, car loads, tanks, 1.86c; 
marine 2.26c; iron, 1.56c; 
soft steel bars, 1.76c; No. 28, 
black, 2.66c. 

Old Materials—The market is 
tureless. little call for 
scrap, which heretofore has been fair- 
ly active, but some few inquiries are 


tees, 3 x 


boiler, bar 


~} . 
sheets, 


fea- 


There is cast 
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coming out for pipe, borings and turn- 
ings in small lots. On these buye-s 
are not inclined to meet sellers’ ideas 
of prices and the small lots changing 
hands are at the level offered by those 


few mills now operating. We quoie, 
gross tons, New York delivery, as 
follows: 

Se SAE CRUB 5\0h.04'00 a9 Cae ee $18.00 to 18.50 
Old steel rails, re-rolling........ 14.50 to 15.00 
a ee eee a 21.00 to 22.00 
RS eR an a 17.00 to 18.00 
Old “tron” tar axles. ......0.0% . 17.00 to 17.50 
Old peel, car. Axles 6... ciicccvacs 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy melting steel ............ 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 12.00 to 12.50 


pip edlens ob saa 11.00 to 11.50 


Iron track scrap 


WIOMEMC. BIDE oct costes bocce 8.50 to 9.00 
RE OTIS S55 Faces t'ccan esd oCcaS 4.50 to 5.00 
Wrogent £0rnings 3... secssccce 6.00 to 6.50 
See ONE “MPOED Sts oie ca cen tices 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad -mailleable ............. 11.00 to 11.50 
Agricultural malleable .......... 10.00 to 10.50 
ES ee ee ere 10.00 to 10.50 
Oe SS er) ee ree ee 9.50 to 10.00 


ST, LOUIS. 


Increase in Pig Iron Inquiries, but 
Few Orders Are Taken. 
Feb. 3. 


increase 


Pig Iron.—Aside from an 


in inquiries in the St. Louis territory 
last week, business remains about the 


same as reported for the previous 
week. No orders are being placed 
except for prompt shipment. The 


largest inquiry for this territory has 
been for 1,000 tons of No. 1 and No. 
2 for shipment over the first half of 


the present year. It is reported that 


one furnace booked several thousand 
tons of No. 2 at $12.50 per ton, Bir- 
mingham basis, but this report has 
not been confirmed. The furnace 
company with which this order is 
reputed to have been placed denies 
booking it at that price. Spot iron 
is being sold at $13.50 Birmingham 


3ir- 


Our quotations, f. o. b. 
mingham, to which $3.75 freight is to 


basis. 


be added, follow: 


a. Oe ee $13.50 to 14.00 
eT a ene 2 13.00 to 13.50 
Bells eh SROENOTEN so cdc acccassace) 12.50 to 13.00 
IND,  MOMCOT i as coos css cesses 12.00 to 12.50 


Coke.—The coke market remains 


dull. Very little new business is in 
sight. Prices for the best selected 
Connellsville 72-hour foundry coke run 
from $3 to $3.25 a ton for prompt 
and future shipment. High sulphur 
Connellsville foundry can be had at 


ton. Forty-eight 
Connellsville furnace coke is quoted 
at from $2 to $2.25 per ton. Smelter 
coke is held at $1.50. The freight to 
East St. Louis is $2.80 a ton, and to 
St. Louis $2.90 per ton. 


$2.25 to $2.50 per 


Old Material—The market is prac- 
tically unchanged. Our quotations 
run as follows: 

Old car wheels, gross ton............e.0- $18.00 
Cast scrap, No. 1 R. R., net ton........ 11.00 
Cast scrap, heavy machinery, net ton.... 12.50 
Case. ectap, tient, met GOR, oo 60k cess saves 10.00 
Fa BOE BIOD, TED BOs osc ss secon kecs 14.00 
Js een BBE, NOL TON. sss os ko sence Sete e 12.50 
UGE SUPINE, BEE, AON es oon kb ss cass ce eae 6.00 
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DE siceindessokussesd 2, 1793, 0052) 2,781,587, 2,882,079 4,613,766 6,626,! 384 
Gogebic Range. aoe 702 596 
Anvil , sn poe 39,923) 79,493} _ 127,44 13,297 68,064 57483)... BIOBT | svoece ceaseeses — 11,309, 49,095 4 7 poe 
298,06 341,841} 1,124,366) 267,439, 231,896 3,020 26,096 91,149 ill, 625 123,208 154,615) 232,951] Zi 4,138 344,102 1'380 "213 
91.759 7,6 3 nee haesascen 70.989 60,727 50,307 38,058 19,964} 135,955) 148,385 (7,224 15 y 632 
Brotherton ......... 104,224 204,99 46.574 130,833) 18,905 47,148 40 567 50,490 46,186 73,198 78,858) 89,804) 103,109 53,290 94,986 84,870 2004 619 
Cary (and Superior): 209,407 325,070] 121,186) 106,484) 28,578) 16,559] 52,349) 38,821 37,308 43,162; 62,524) 125,496) 179,374) 156,596 89,22] 61,860 aang 
Castile , 6,157] =«§-_—»-_—« BD NOB]... .cccccce + | | : 68°797 
Chicago SEP eae, RE herent! 2 921.447 
Colby 94,451 j 1.217,(2 iceelaiale "103,901 
Davis (Wisconsin’ - 1.497 10,253 se eeeeneness 4148 
SS eee 57,904)" 23,794 26,105 : 103 
ae seesecccees non se Soc end bakaeiendaeid beth sabeened tteasuanelantel covenste PA der 
Germania 19,31 9,436} . 296,003 4 0 733 
oe See Pee Seer RGD AG BFE ccceccieccen | c00ns0sensse | covcnccesecs | conessoneccoce] 6 nssanegsebess [oconseensenesce | esenpssoncnses | cccees sneces | 138.434 
Iron Belt 4 478459 
prontos ceceeweccccecene! Be YQPOO) = =—§-_- LUD L0B) — OB UDB) DU Lea eee ee | conte ceeeee | ceceeercnnes | eeeeeneerenee |*eereeees seeee | eeewssecsrecesslseesecoseceeses| bath i) = StigiT EI | -cceeeeee 94'090 
Jack Pot.......... Lea ets SRD Ne AL saesemwkecs|! | AGI Sudess concesras] cucbuaspeners Phd) 
Meteor (Come 10,144 332 7,844! 34.140 19,11 BE 9,5 216 807 
Mikado ; : = 4, 10,324 1,090) 91,846 98 834 108,709 25,611 140,740) | $11,273 
Montreal................ 5 ‘ 108,684 . 3,882 ; 153,30 107,524 72,945 136,354 93,139) 163,021 107,854 #,49%,650 
Newport ........... a 651,873 519, 7 745 105, 606 165,962) 109,718) 150,392 157,821 50,9 ‘ 26 °%,711 217,201 190,448 141,571 279,905 17 1,931 488,025 Ee, 
Norrie Gro ID.........| 1,109,085 1417,913) 755,600 1030, ae 1,204,323 990,896 1,057,957 1,148,907} 1,098,742) 1,083,393! 1,483,013) 1,145,711 831,5:58 1,527,128 
Ottawa (Odanah).. 46,424 3,956) 2,437) ...00. ms puntsedones: | teokeeheenn F 26, 87,429 30,420 21,986 
(ES ee bones 2,658 S791 46,965 207, 153 5,925 54,705 39,65 603 2,115 60,800 53,718 13,953 
Pen ce spnceinibiebnen| bbbm aide Aol sbebbdibe senses | REPRE RAIDS, [PEs aie op a Arey Reem one ney PRONE nn mn pete nenaenmee jg|trenee: eececnes | soenaers 
Pik er RSS 2") RRS ETRY PENSE RI POSES (PO Rr RRR Foc ee Dee, Maennnrenreter = BIG siénccnes ss 
Pur iti an “(Ruby ee eee as soerenes . SikcGecsseaeeli. . AMG HIDG ctasuumessnwectl ouseteunceanee 1,259 
OS eee sechesieenenes| <0'6* Shiba + leocons ERS Fee 16,102 omen cone ear YY oe — a to 
Sunday Lake 101,899 86,879 515) 64,902) 56,046 34,323 20,970 45,815) ...cesree-en0e 12,526 74,097 9,997] 630 91,383) 90,020 oe 
Tilden....... ; biseiamaaan 312.496 WGO.GO7)\ 200 coccccee.| 26,418 5] 233,356) 135,118) 209,077 418, 188) 276,890 287,203 500; 530 481,909 446,670} 468,672 211.53 204,581 188° 104 4, ert 9 
Upso REESE, PEPE TEE, HER Fee RS ee era | 11,065 Tr ee jtssses|eeeessses ss0es 375 
Y Mle (West Golly ;" 12.83% 26,043 46,211 46,860 60,224 286,841 
i JODY cee ceeccese: | -cocceccvccs|cooes os - see os | seeweereseesens ’ 9% QR 
Miscellaneous Qeccece 164,205 17 488 24, 619 .- 30.5 597 we ai ie paced pReeedcteaes een e gh’ etaaetieie aid [Diabetes cats — t 
5 eee 3S are eae REPS [sch PER PSR e es: MEPIS marae » ngs \ 
ick oad 637.907) 3.641,985; 8,490,422) 1839,574 2971,991|1329,385/1809,468) 2,547,976 2,258,236] 2,498,461 2,795,854] 2,875,295} 2,938,155! 3,68 5A. 929! 2,912,708) 2,398,287) 3,706,736 4, 107,342 : 
i lai eo ee ‘ | | | aaa | oe es | 
MisceLLaNrgovs — | | | | | i 
W isconsi | | | | i si . 2 1% 
won tiden st 3.966, 61,624)... | ee ee eee sii ictalebaaa lila idncinsibides lnchicank ldaiane ban seidsiundik loka pabunetakeadedsins | 17,918) 19.558 gee’ 143, (139 1 
inois elie 72.180} 67,118 he AAT RN Sa, Retna $i] Ieee RII EMRE Nontiobina ibniaaiet mes amieeeas seed caltaie 47,922) 71,413, 258,683, 
Total... ey ZZ 16.146) “123,742 MK CE SS CANON Reais Spe ETAT ORS HORE RIES NerN tevecesleecseesees! — ITO1B 67.480! 111,391 101, 672 el 
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] 4 
| | NAME OF MINE.) 1907 1908 ey ty 1891 | 1892 | 1893 | 1894 | 1895 1896 | 1897 | 1898 | 1899 1900 | 1901 1902 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | TOTALS 
| | = oo 
| Menominee Range. | 
: i NE Se TT Te Ne SESE COTE ONE SME CRMC LeEMN Hee SA REMIT See eae RNR Eee oe 1,870 1,370 
3 habelns (Clifford). | LOE ao LER IIT: PBR (CARRS asin apes 97.931} 110, 833 98,847, 104,510) 93,025} 119,940 63,4 110,993} 107,886 81,164} 138,395) 1,353,792 
; { pa 441,636 5830] "T67,948| 157,901) “"138'308| —183'296 6,809) 149, 594) 295,821} 337,807} 404,645) 477,212 203}  §22'035| 874,944; 423,608) 5,362,941 
| | Armenia ieheGEN Bor BRT | 18,750 100'864 31°90] Beet ee eae 31.08 
MR oc asaseie sccesceus | * ’ j 64,664 2 14 . 1 
ae | 20,366 asubiseieas Apc mbatiinemaras _— eiedeibiael 6,62 75,425 
4 Bristol..... | 345,676 36,593 129,035 246, 58i| 132,420} 210,388} 1,598,242 
Calumet, Pal 51.646 . cccce cecelscccescevelecococeces| coeescceteleneeteses theuaaaaalealn sana 67,419 
| RGDABIN ses csscicsvess , tO) Se ey eae c RSE ‘ RORRIORA EPL OER R NL Fee ME! Pet SS , 4,242 10,248] 236,320 
| || Chapin.......000 is, 402| 724,768) 940,513 om ret 929,701) 956,812} 704,051/ 541,324] 902,628) 15,208,149 
| Chatham .. PAY PIRES Sl REA sciokde es ee aya PES BEI RY D> sicaad cueditoes 14,883 
|} Columbia... | 126,169} 70,770 2} 22,426) 1 300 70,867 | a7 Sea 24, 638)" 14,199} 126,290 86,798 27,883} 942,703 
| | Commonwealth 6,346} 716,804) 134,982 151, 29] 174,921} 208, ‘380! 93,707| 98 283} 250,687| 117,295 8,085] 2,400,907 
c ryatal Falls.. 114,158} 44] '71| Bed cscsk. cecdeh cosines Faas Seta 13,037| 5 95, 210) 128,233) 147,346 152,255] 1,733,969 
MARE enc autkssbsusercarsusc| So Seat 998% | | 
on  aeaenameaneenel DERE Rise Maes lsactesoieser | ss 
oS panies 90,358 pa SN ; = bees 
Dunn.. 141,092) °°" "'91°476 564) 162,721] 13 ‘5,365 
| Eleanor (Ap'i’ton) _ 1877 3, 121].....0-.+-|eccsvass 4,377 | weeshanmale 
| Fairbanks (P’t R.) 75,805 28°39) 158. 546| 45.435] 18,390) ; 
; BIOPODOB.s..0sceeseeseses 178.955] 169:459 960,064) 48.806 — 2,726) 
Fogarty .. yok ‘saat IEEE GRA) Prone wiele ESS S| PR geil ake ck eek 
: RNG cs a inbiscasiseuss 9+ pwempel.. oc. ccc loewceoemecsAsenecesesssel concaoasenss}cocacscccacc|es-eee oe [sovecessesneas Peaveedresinen’ [oocteense anew f oiesestenseshes oseiniids uipseyiceibeslieensitiisimnaiinet aii sini 
WFONOROScesceccoserecseces 38.984 Tt 1 Ca RE RRREDIE ia SET 
Great Western....... 234,492 311,218 62, ii 87,487 | .| JB napcscosnsecses 68 635 
Groveland.............. (<j RS ONES 1,049}. ray earns (Fi Se Ee side bedi: docaneonh abashiloiass! 1,26 4.7 0, 
Hemlock..........+0+0+ 117,151 100,437|...........| 35,531) 65,4 59| ie: re 94,645) 96, 032) “69, is) "110,269 79.420; 138/229) 124,450) 1,393,603 
, Jiawatha...............|eseseerss 20).. Sezdseons je | EA | 53,828 88,2 9,704 210,683 
OT ee acl oeeeeas ks 2; 
Hollister .......... il | IN eae RRR EG (Re INES SH [EIT pate! NT 7 
POU ccecscecchcoetisaveces | 0440.4 15,543 
James .. sig NEE ited (PEER (aR SS | AEC. 
Keel Ridge. e+ eceees 5,997 : 
Kimball . aa 16,224] SENS CAP pe epee tas 
Lawont (Monitor). 12,090 26,226} 42,819] 13, 
TADOOID cis 5s veccooseoss 14 1,813] 26,019 od 
Loretto...... 99,779 Licata “Sean ORG 
Mansfield 183, 532 49,836] 69,259) 69,553)........... 
Michigan Explo.Co. 39,519 siawsisendealeveensebnase 505 77) 
Millie (Hewitt)....., 18,691 588] 60780) sane _ 13,062 
Monongahela......... EUR Se len AARNE, Reece ; ar 
MNS ee, 46,834 47, ABA| ......0-cecce-|esccocssccse| cocccscccee |cseccesccoee| sescecscses| “ecccercerecees | socsomescecees | coccsscssscoess | sosccereneceses | soscsssoesscees | conescssescoees | ssscoescesceees 
Nanaimo re F aed 53, 778] 9.792 20 | <esese concoeess ae 
Northwestern......... teens \ aoe srtsses| ceeseeeesesece. |eneeeeeeceesees | seneesseceeenes | sesesers cesses er hickibesinedetses . 
Penn [ron M’ng Co. 381,125) PO | eI PEON Foe 175 237 886 9 273,443} 343,543) 141,948) 423,244 sy ki 
POWRIB. 6. .scvcsss +00 457,790) 493,491 26,991] 507| 11 165745 304,010} %72. 587| 279,855 507.786 30,291} 489,175) . 372,791} 533,413) 6,086,906 
Quinneseo,...........[¢2 99991 oece cecees | eee [eee Veet I eared ee | eS eee 66,383 62,531 49,708 BB) ccc ccctsa cases 400,756 
RIV ON GON esccecey sick |e * 8 ome cness AGO wtcciesans Bad 3 eae ss 119,860) 215,850} 97,633 81 543) 42,611) 832,467 
Saginaw (Perkins) 0 “O80 Bet) GUHOSEl.. «056 secaweckl seestecalscoee it 2.161) ..--be-e2e aia cceccees sacigee tenella edtaudehg Menidmuaaane® éesetedes 444,522 
Sheri nN Sree ye +6 1,637; 7,187} 45,745) = 2,234 16,754} 3,419 31,104) 8,063} ...24+ anvee os. seacgetess eoea SEIS BF 116,209 
OULD coscovecdeaseionis 237,181) 235 867) ...... ills.) Sa Daay rca ce] EOL sevensseees | tHttetteee eee vs |ereeeeaeaeners 18,957 55,238 45,386) 113,69 166,529} 873,427 
OE | ERROR: Corie) Pe ean IN amnesia (RMR e nei APS Feiem Ii ee ON (IRR TRDR EAE TR soles 11,475 3, 50,910) | teases eesere 130,975 
i ae oct ong (le OE; | ERE CRE TALE ROS TO EER RAE ORE EA Kasei ek, MEE eee | peccccceccconse eoccceces ces 0 12, 122| 8¥5,356 
Youngs 92,632 livacess Lecuccccclecedcacclecewaccelesssaaccee|s#edpwdves| secees Gusnlasteceeens feces saves ein euepameheleeeeeseeee lg gl. slik oman: ai a re 26 —- 141 
Miscellaneous... Ud Pees 464) 508.675) 384,202 23,604) 354) 4¢ 112 G61} ......o02.cosee] soercersesesere| soccesseseseese | soncssenscesstel sescssnassnsseslesies 06:6 I 6,645,598 
S| eee 4,964,725) 5, "5,109, 088! 12 ‘319. 859 18s 24,619/2261,499) 146,197) 1137,949] 1,923,798) 1,560,467) 1,937,013 2 522,265 3,301,052) 3,749,567| 3,074,848 4,495.451| 63,641,213 
Marquette Range. | | 
American ,.,...... 13,764 419° 76,253) 2 604) 15,076) eee eT ree (Rereerres | casa tapes Srecstiiulaol be bacecaaael tatvnem eae  saanocsiscsngeca| hadousdqasnacd | totnathoacinies dehuarteGeesubdiaineteetomane? esecccees| 127,116 
Austin. 195,95 ian : es. | Neen Sp enes I es re aoe Se l  cnccacccalauecececvulseed aie ceuicatasmalih: ctaaitacmen py | 196,950 
Bessie........ - ROMS vic ccescen “847 Reon popes 5,007 29,718)... 21,8¢9) 50.007 
Beaufort (Ohio) . 0 See 90,217 sade Wasesasseaseh octeekdaxwes |sunsedace ges Feateeevintcheans l ann aptenie een tecacokesbens sivas de seeiuacena es eimai 1,583 4,338 59,781 134,648 » 38,306) 432,683 
BreitungHem. No.2 59,667 ROT at cveobentiieie cis } REE sesnasny ses ennnee resus ons] cannsunegnansss orestznseczes:| seavesusvensas| san stsassennnss| sas ser cscaueses ee aeczesascce tees 7,854! 9, 86D] «+++ severenee | 116,001 
Cambria. .............. ‘ 135,145 40,628} 589,209) 34,662) 41,549! 30,445) 47,218) 41,656 95,086' 110,648} 102,623) 124,930 80,432 68,907| 63,976 41,168 81,791) 1,814.925 
Champion... .. 107,577 115,007 2,521,114) 133,413) 109,979) 61,648) 42,785 106,398 113,375 141,728} 163,190 215,074 113,743 99,026 205,721 74,238 64,680) 4,382,573 
Cleve’d-Cliffs Gr’ p 1,030,928 18 30,944 234,625) 221,788] 310,907} 218,105; 143,706} 221,153 $13,119 718,408 869,482) 1,011,048} 881,021) 1,104.864 810,845 1,285,416) 16,773,512 
Kast New York......|.......... 5 ere teeee 4,495,031] 50,293) 35,175 yt ES Pa ieee 27,987 31,696} 38,761 22,528 33,095) 327 604 
Empire.............. : 40,505! ...... 79,864 ite ssescesssliterhstcosnidgebeahiad looses -ksacieauvacena } 36 
Foxdale s ahate ace benareses EES: 4,647) 15,015 5,053] 3,303} 31,447 
artford. 364,01 566)... eee 7,440 20,085 $22,209) 1,230,905 
Imperial 5,076 38 460 OL RES NE aa MASS 1,661 212,982 
JACKSON.......c0000 veeee 5,066) 3,068,936 a WOE 4 31,714 38,271) 15,449 5,4 33,180) 3,874,413 
Lake Angeline.. .... 269,116) 1,802,457/ 241 "BUS ‘ 351,973 453} 313,555 2°95 389,128) 481,474) 304. i 310,950 374,133} 7,704,152 
Lake Superior...... 635,071) 5,042,461) 308,831) 366,715) 329,610) 344,758] 342,439 59,576 682,5¢ 709,143} 635.6 ‘ ) 127,378) 14,350,173 
iia 32,751; 242,970) 19,551) 29,005; 68,861/ 78,388 54,285! 107.532 112.781; 211,023} 196,200| 114,990 9,068} 1,618,150 
Lucy (MeComber)... ...-....-. 85} 418,307) 27,683) 26,326) | 21,964. RR eee ii cccdimckctqnienneabdananae |-soseerseceres, Jorvenssesaveese| seneensescneses|teeeecesesers * | 516,244 
— ; Se eR ss va cadkcctveWeweisas eeabese Aiadaan ee o*evinee | eos concscceeces | sce concccecncss | ceseacncosenses | cesess 680006 Le seaseteneeseseeeesaseEeseese Sli enedsuagmane esas eens | 32,3, 
agnetic (st’ k vile) sueoeebeos NET Wa Wb 4.0: kins aL <deaenbausee | deb olehaeeas spose Co ce|nccreeccereeses |e re cecces cece scccee| “#8 * eereceees | seeseeseeseces. | eeeeeseeees |teeseeeseecsers OC eeeseses|Seeesesens|*eeeeessse| 
Mary Ch: mots ca 1 35,633 957-088) . see. eye eceel cca ReReneese06sedeelecesedscesn| ectocenes asecdekens =ueuassanloaeee 221,738} 717,647 
(ES RCT FETE, TEEN Serr Pere en Penn gee, CSN Hee en eene SEENON, COA 4,648 | | aiiinetiid 68,131 
Negaunee. 295,170 253,445 205,369 85,846) 69,732) 132,581 90,682 126,829 ahi 13| a 224,665) 239,564 3,117,091 
New York (York). Teli weces see 1,055,305) ........020. RU2OG -25;000) ZEB csccsscscssecs | zacchaereets a ant EEE ASST | cidnapbainntes eee 123,071 
Palmer........ a 5S eee SREY SSSA ea CMTE: nero erent es : viewinebakes tana a Ren REESE SMART ERR Peery PPS | 14,172 
Princeton (Sw’nz y)I 177,893 166,894 154,606 7,301} 29,403) 19,096) ............ 6,598 “| ee ee 55, 75,037 67,051 ‘18,048 84, 233) 76, iéi| 129,079] 1,192,194 
Queen (Blue)... 309°91 221/096) 676,423) 479,509! 379,719! 120,673! 252,469}  204.957| $93,057] 242,293 61,022, 342,978) 398,298) 400,845) 418,044) 254,658) 311,479) 258,877) 5,600,814 
Republic........0..... 170,554 177,220) 3,547,967) 191,127) 167,991) 64,195! 105,719} 174,027; 127,360) 124,342! 140,312) 137,085) 180,126} 104,604) + 157,646 155,415} 124.506} 150,649) 5,95u,s05 
Richmond... .......... 35, 15t 89,563 Siuaiths gadanee — gi dpavauone| cceeueaewands Leeneeteuacees 1,088} 4.6 30 24,464 4,613 51,303 54, -181| 50,041 55,593! 68,134 86.129! 524,895 
Rolling Mill.......... I sxntcasacs 110,177 22,585) 22,815) 24,574 6,786 a 388,000 
tae OT NE TP ORE) No cescs) cc hewsls. ecceacleeseuesecs 15,987] ...ccccoeee se cccees +1 cccosececocsee| cece 204,649 
Stephenson 6.305 670,947 een, RENE SISTERS, FORETAe o S 6,306 
Volunteer ........... 10,022 8,544 14,103 47,578)... 7,395 71,870| 106,281) 1,419,197 
Lo sR I aes Pere recy 109,576 |... ER Ree Me DO TOT | ccs xseiessccon | caeetetanteanedlspesesasednians Laadansndeeanes (<aaraaeoe 34,905 
Winthrop. ........ echehiatvtaatiwakas saat 7,915,659 042, 191,658! 180,07] 150, j36| 148,945 T2433) ecseensesees | 00e eeneeeee 1,759,115 
PEIN ee °c S0b rah Lakweekk acl kb bae wes 9, 12¢ 344, 514) 118,21: 335,61 4 49,730) SERIE, Arve aeey EL Re SE Perec Perens <5 RU SA ee 9,084,781 
v Tot ini Rekedueebs 4, 888,07 07% 4, 057,187 187) 32, 761,787|2 2! 512, 242 2665, 169 1837, 580 2059, 330) 2,097,838) 2, 604,2 — 2,715, 035 ~ 8,125,039) 8,757,010| 3,457,522 3,245,346 3, 868, 68,025| 3,0 040, 40,245 2,843, 703| 4, poesia 86,245,874 
erm on Range. | 
Chandler. : 245,684) 318,990 705,734 373,969! 651,655) 435,930 558,050} 605,024) 471,545) 438,365) 715,919) 808,359 pis, enn 645,786 ery 422,162) 365,739) 9,096,689 
Pioneer 830,700 766,853 15,156 3,079 2.651) ;..: * » 40,054 149,072 207,103! 123,183 339,897 450,794| 678,310 673 +863) 596,735 505, 432 653,68: 6,036,565 
Savoy .. ge 2 it" ae es: eh MERITS Y eal 81,022 170,446 212,008; 243,937; 169,616 74,866 91,775) 1,194,823 
err 3 i 0 ie = PATS eee) as os 5,169 ry eS | 78 +304) = 113,595 122,783 251,170 ata 
Soudan(Minresota) 102,974 146,503 2,110,915 5 TU! 498,353 "448,707 at 426,040 457.732 325,020 208,284) 275,168) 175,114 70,713 205,002} 8,153, $20 
SS ae 35,751 181,580 pedhateibaotk ROWE “TREN vi vccccicvas] ccanscasvcs 18,765 40,817 oleae iataniad 79,323 60,089 60 .082| 1 167, +205 161,091 86,557 109,818 818| 1,230,457 
Total ....,.ccccc-.e0-- 1,685,267 2,832,805 894,618 1167,650) 820,621 948.513) 1,077,838 1 085,09 090; 1,278, 181 1,268 265.142) 1,771,502) 1,655,820 _ 1,786 786,063 0633 2,084,263 263) 1,676,699) 1,282,513 1,677,186 26 785,426 


























“390417085 





GRAND TOTAL... . 12 245 070 38.5 56.004.903 7071,058 9070,554|6067,403 7 748,312) 10,429,037 9,934,828 $28 12, 12,464, 574 14,02: 024, 673 18,251,804 19,059,393 20, 20,598, 507) a 562, 56 24,289, ie oe 322, 830|34,358,4 Asa) 
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MINES NOT PRODUCING SINCE 1897. 
MARQUETTE RANGE. ee ere 907 Spurr ..eseee seccccceccceccecccee 164,244 | Mastodon ..ssssccsecssececeeeeees 425,708 
; Michigamme ......ssceeeceees wees 880,362 Taylor ccccccccccccccccccccccecece 32,970 | Metropolitan ccccccocccccccccccece 107,087 
AmeS ...-eeeeee sececcceccoccces 6,298 Milwaukee «c<cccccoccecccesace weee 375,451 THAN cccsdccccece ccccccccecosoece 90,371 | Norway ccccccccccccccccccccccece 3,291,353 , 
Barnum (Iron Cliffs) .....+sss+ees 801,851 ae ge a 16.043 | West Republic .sccccceccecceeeees 133,077 | Perry ceseccccccecceccccccceceeces 3,138 
ed State s.seseceseseeevees eeeeee 16,637 National eee 150,216 Wetmore ....es- Terre reee eer eee 50,870 Seldem <ccccccccccescecsocecesececs 2,092 
MMOD: Rikis deeeseneisiimiae anaes 62,542 “nneeine sang — ‘ CE vscasavenreuninnsensota . 10,555 | South Mastodon ...sescccccscscecs 8,203 
Neg b WS as 0eeoeceee eee 12,798 8 

Braastad (Mitchell) ...... ponatuese 136,636 ig oa _ pines eS rer 
Braastad (Winthrop) .......... oe. 831,445 N.Y Scaiihn os ee a7 sg7 I 781 | Sturgeom RIVE sccscccccsacconeanns ee 
ION Csaneaswsenesas e4%eda0Knwe 9,012 ner main yon aan nan 1.687 f Veleem <cccoeccetsansesecescceesés. BT 
Colimbia: CRlomin): 6ccisccisccscces 94,813 Mianesdl _— sila aia . 23.395 MENOMINEE RANGE | Walpole ccccsccsecedenesceasccoes 19,089 
Curry Ceoceescccseseses over eseees 16,671 Norwood ccccccccccsces ee . 5,753 is gu ds canadensis er > 5 4,211 } YORMgHOWN. - oidss cencesrentatenas 151,425 
Detroit .++.++.se seeeee seeeccecccs 140,841 | 6 . BO | Bieler BD cosvisscccsasaee ee 
Dexter serseeeseeeeees 18,91 PROD. cancun eine sehen ae 59,806 Calumet scccccss enaacnn éccbecaeue 38,713 Potal seseeeeeeeeseereeeeereeees 6,695,898 
Dey ...++00- PAC rane se esee ees adele 2,709 POM sacacwusecvadebeestesenase 45,993 Cornell ..ccccccece ec ccccceccecccce 49,302 GOGEBIC RANGE. 
East Champion .....+++. Pee h see 76,002 PUBS cdccaiedeccacanaeoseeets eas 59,114 CUPTY co caccscscee eecceee scotccene SIQ0RR | BesseMeE sssescersseseceecsesenes 20,889 
SOREL! . <dK Sintesoare seer eseees eeeessee 893 Pionee? occecce 4s aos aca gulineaente . 15,409 Cyclops ..scscecece atl a ihe ns: 286,093 } Blue Jacket Cee ee eereesereeeseeees 1,799 
SS EE Tere Lee eT erie 8,136 URE. oo cso caaucneuanecsonevasece 73.844 ot AORN IES i: ) 33.770 | Federal teeeeeeccecereceseeeseeees 36,443 
eee ee ee pewe’ 1,091 on rr pees 6.040 ey! ee aaeaey 66,655 First National PPOTTTTTTITT TTT TTT 1,997 
Fitch ...cccece ccc ccccccecovcevece 31,817 ‘anes Ps hee ceeiehee ance po aa. EE RS Oe 8,500 | Iron Chief oc cccccccccccccccccecee 12,199 
POster sssssisses eocecvesseccsece 171,893 Republic Reduction Co. .scccccesces 47,174 Sr eee Ge Ree eee 7,524 Iron Chief No. 2 cccccccccccccce $51 
LO. “eeu nee ecccccccsccoe e 16,357 SUED bn oe oa xy thle hace padiawwnsaeeere 8,261 [1 ee ert err ett 96,072 Sparta See eeecereseereesseeseeseeee® 4,862 
Goodrich ..+e+seseecereerersecs 49,754 Riverside ...ccccccccccccccccccces 16,160 Hereel cccscccccss eesesacncceceses 955 | Superior tececcccescesessscccescee 121,627 
Grand Rapids (Davis)......+.+++-- 110,736 SLAW} a's o's bi eaelale wale ge sagas ere 451,424 Hollister wccccccccccccccccsccseces 4,098 Trimble CRATE A CORS ee eee 25,931 
a See saskehe ++ 90554 | Satishury (Irom CMs) cc.ccssccee GRGAIL | Indians scccscccscccsescscssoccee _S9A7R | TYiere HOMMD ssssusesneoressseace | “BEES 
Peete, Sneek s Uhsene ea setae 723,961 | Sens Mitchell ...cocccccccconcccee 17,780 | Irom River (Riverton) ccscconcccce SOGS87 | gVSMMF csconsssnccssvosssesesccens —OREE 


BPO GHD: 6000'000000ee00cccsev ees 
Iron Mountain 
Manganese ... 


sees eeeeeeesereesses 


1,700,537, | 


393 
6,359 - 


Samson (Argyle) ..cccccccccseseces 
Schadt 
_Section 12 


eeereeeseeeeesesereraee 


Lee Peck 
Ludington 
Manganate 


Coeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeserese 


Seer eseeeeesseseeeeeee® 1,001,518 18 
ae _| 


Seeeseerersesseneeeease 


\WiMinnewas . 


Total Seer eeeeeeereseseseeeeee 


MESABI RANGE. 





238,859 
15,998 
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could be nrauc Dy“ tayitig eed a STOCK TUTCIESS: i ait Ts supane CaIre'Tvur ecg Cast scrap, Se i... 10.00 
“of. ferro. at present. low prices, but scrap, which heretofore has been fair- Old iron axles, net ton................. 14.00 


f d k 1 “i b cies 3 Be Ks Old Steel Axles, net 10M... 6... csecccenee 12.50 
@w concerns were ready to make ly active, but some few inquiries are tee] turnings, net ton.................. 6.00 
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Miscellaneous steel rail, under 4 ft., net 


CON aos as CR Re TA eaaeeh sc bee dee teenie 9.00 
Cast iron borings, free, net ton......... 4.00 
Wrought Dine, Slt tOfiaw. o5 cic ice ese d:0se 8.00 
Sheet: OM, Ret CONS oes. soos eset er acess 4.00 

. BUFFALO. 


Sentiment Against Further Reductions 


in Prices. 

THe Iron Trave REVIEW, 
932 Ellicott Square, Feb. 4. 
Pig Iron—There has been little 

change in the market situation here dur- 


Office of 


ing the past week._ Prices, however, seem 
to have hardened and there is a stronger 
sentiment expressed against any further 
reductions. The inquiries received are 
for lots of 100 to 1,000 tons, on re 
quirement orders and for delivery through 
the three months. They are of 
much the same character as those that 
have been coming in for several weeks 
past and many of them are taken to be 
but feelers of market conditions. Buying is 
light and at present so largely nominal 
that it cannot be said to show any marked 
tendency either towards an increase or 
the opposite. One interest reports its 
January sales as having been slightly in 
excess of those of December, its inquir- 
ies showing a decrease during the past 
week, however. For immediate and first 
quarter delivery we quote the following: 


next 


ONS ORR og a ae $18.50 to 19.00 
RS eee eee eee 18.00 to 18.50 
ERE eee! en RO op nn 17.50 to 18.00 
IRR er rn 17.25 to 17.75 


18.00 to 18.50 
17.00 to 17.50 
23.00 to 24.00 


Malleable Bessemer 
Gray Forge 
Charcoal 


Finished Material.—The 
quiet and inquiries have fallen off a bit 
Sheets, plates and struc- 
tural steel show some activity. The sale 
of Pittsburg bar iron in this territory is 


market is 


from last week. 


said to have paralyzed the local trade in 
steel bars. In keeping with the sentiment 
of the New York meeting last week, a 
dispositon to maintain prices is expressed 
in all quarters. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Some Increase in Production — Pipe 
Plants Are Busy. 

blast 

operation during the first two weeks in 

February. The rolling mills 

of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroa:l 


Two iron furnaces will resume 


Bessemer 


Co. are again in operation after an idle- 
ness of several weeks. The steel plant 
at Ensley (Tennessee company) is still 
doing well and in the rail mill records 
in output are being broken. 

The Campbell Mfg. Co. has been or- 
ganized at Gadsden, Ala., capital $50,000, 
to manufacture supplies 
The 

The vari- 
3irmingham 


plumbing and 
soil pipe, including fittings. 
pany will erect a plant at once. 
ous soil pipe plants in the 
territory. report trade picking up a little 


com- 


and prospects bright. The southern cast 


iron pipe plants are running on almost 
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Quite 


a number of orders for pipe are on hand 


full time will full forces employed. 


and others in prospect; in fact, condi- 
tions in this line are excellent. 


BRITISH IRON MARKET. 


Lower Prices and Keener Competition 


—Stocks Increasing. 
Office of Tue Iron Trade REVIEW, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., Jan. 25. 
The full effect of the slump has been 


manifest this week in lower prices 
and keener competition. Practically 
all sorts of pig iron are a shilling 
cheaper, with the exception of the 
best foundry and cold blast brands. 
Stocks at Cleveland are beginning to 
accumulate, and though the progress 
is very slow, it seems now to mark a 
decided turn of the tide. Yesterday’s 
quotation at Cleveland was 47s 10d 
($11.70) for No. .-3:- with 47s=:94 
($11.68) for three months. North- 
ampton iron has been sold this week 


at 48s ($11.74). Reductions generally 


are proportionate. Enormous pressure 


is being exercised to force down 
prices, and orders given out are for 
lots. On coast 
very slow, 58s 6d 
($14.32) for numbers. There 
has been an increase in the Cleve- 
land store of 8,500 tons since the ‘be- 
Although raw 


there are 


very small the east 


demand is with 


mixed 


ginning of the month. 
material is rather cheaper, 
that 
more 


great complaints production is 


unprofitable, and furnaces will 


be blown out. 


METAL MARKET 


CHICAGO. 








Feb. 4. 


A stronger tone exists in the metal 


market, though not sufficient to bring 
] 


about general advances in_ prices. 
Sales are light and calculated to fill 
only immediate requirements. The 


market conditions, however, seem less 
substantial in metals in so far as they 
are out of line with consumption and 


supply. 

Lake copper, 15c; casting, 14'%4c; 
pig tin, 30%c to 3lc; spelter, 4.60c 
to 4.70c; pig lead, desilverized, 4.00c 


to 4.10c in 50-ton lots; corroding, 
4.60c to 4.75c in 50-ton lots; car 
2%c per 100 pounds higher; sheet zinc. 
7c. list. f./0. &. 

600-pound casks; Cookson’s antimony, 
13c; 12c to 


lots, 
LaSalle, in car lots of 


12%4c to other grades, 
12%4c. 
The general 


all metals 


advance in prices of 


zinc reflects 
old 


to trading 


except 


conditions in the metals market. 


Greater incentive has ex- 
isted and we quote to jobbers as fol- 


lows: 
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1134¢; 
copper, 


Copper wire, heavy 
light llc; 
brass, llc; heavy yellow brass, 


copper, 
heavy red 
Ye; 
light brass, 6c; No. 1 red brass bor- 
ings, 9'4c; No. 1 yellow brass borings, 
4c; brass clippings, 9%c; tea lead, 
gc; lead scrap, 3%c; zinc, 33c; tin 


] 1% Cc; 


pipe, 22c; tin foil, 18c; pewter, 15c; 
electrotype plates, free from wood, 
3%c; electrotype dross, 2%c; stereo- 


type plate, 4c; stereotype dross, 2%%c; 
prime slab zine dross, $60 per ton. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Feb. 3. 

Lead and Zinc.—Prices for zine ore 
reached $42 a ton in the Joplin dis- 
trict last week, an advance of $1 a 
ton over the previous week. The as- 
say price of zinc was from $37 to $40 
a ton for 60 pér cent ore, and the 
demand was strong even at this price. 
The average price of lead ore in bins 
cars $50.50 per ton. 
This is the same price that prevailed 
the previous week. A strong decrease 
marked the shipments in zinc, amount- 
ing to 802 tons less the previous 
week. Lead fell off 188 tons. 

For five weeks compared with the 
same season of 1907 the shipments 
show zinc decreased 10,409 tons, and 
of lead, 1,508 tons. 


was $50, and in 





LET FURNACE CONTRACT. 

The contract for the erection of a 
new blast furnace by the Brier Hill 
Iron & Coal Co., Youngstown, O., has 
been let to the Wm. B. Pollock Co., of 
Youngstown. The old stack is still in 
operation, but will be blown out and 
torn down immediately after March 1, 
work on the néw 


and construction 


stack begun. 





The February meeting of the Pitts- 
burg Foundrymen’s Association in the 
auditorium of the Engineers’ Society 
of Western Pennsylvania © Monday 
Feb. 3, was devoted to a 
paper on “The Heat Treatment of 
Steel Castings’ by H. M. Carr, of 
New York. A general discussion on 
the subject of annealing followed the 
paper. The membersh'p of the Pitts- 
burg Association has passed the. 100 


evening, 


mark, 


The new plant of the Allegheny Val- 
Malleable Iron Co, at New 
Kensington, Pa., Pittsburg, is 
planning to go into operation within 


ley 
near 


the next few weeks. This plant has 
a melting capacity of 100 tons per 
day, and a floor capacity to handle 


60 to 80 tons, which will be the esti- 
mated output. 
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PIG IRON OUTPUT STEADILY DECLINES. 


With the pig iron market remaining in 
a state of suspended activity, curtail- 
ment of production, especially by mer- 
chant interests, steadily continues. The 
output of coke and anthracite pig iron 
in the United States in January, accord- 
ing to the returns made to THE [RON 
TRADE REVIEW, was 1,043,374 gross tons, 
corresponding to 1,234,733 gross tons in 


The short month of February prom‘ses 
to show a minimum production, unless 
the situation materially improves, as that 
period begins with an average active 
daily capacity of 35,248, against 31,814 
gross tons Jan. 1. 

The pig iron 
country by months in 1907 in gross 
tons is as follows: 


production of the 





























December, a loss of 191,359 gross tons. 1907. 1908. 
The : - ait : RUE Lo access ccaveccee Baeeseen _ 1,005,874 
1¢ average dai y capacity throughout MET Serr tere, | errr 
January was 33,657 gross tons, compared — Fis sn Soew es po OSs pee sisielelsisins 
. , : | ERE es or ee ~ By Ses See a 
with 39,830 gross tons in December, 60,- May ...........--e+eee++ 2,291,030 .....0 
4 , : - J Ss ieee eeu ee ne > 6 
685 gross tons in November, and 76,119 Tuly Re ee Se ae 233 243 pate. ae 
gross tons in October. ee ere amseae ae 
“Ne al OEE |... as oo wvs oO eds EERO Kiwieee wor 
Of the January total, merchant fur- October ............0.--+ 2,359,690 .....00, 
naces contribu we 390 S November Sec ececoeenseeevée 1 820,558 eoccccee 
ted 933 gross tons and Se ee Pee eer hc 2 2S Seder 
JANUARY FURNACE REPORT. 
> ¢ u 
Z ¢ 2 
fod a < h 
2 14 «RE Z 
o. gu  =3 2 
bee = ra = a 
Oz 5D o & 8) 
g gh OE Se 
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g g z v ° 
STATE— : JAN. DEC e@ MERCHANT. NON-MERCHANT. JAN. DEC, 
Pennsylvania ....... 157 Ghose s F1ix 48.2. ... 16,385. 2. 116-864... 305.670... 516,734... 553,087 
I eS sais ae is 61 Passa ae SDs os SB, 10n. 2+ Disehss. Beton) 130,313... 182437 
ST ey 46 OO | Pee eee * OS eee ee ae 86,036... 97,952 
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ee eee yee Sree | 
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Kentucky ...... os 7 0 1) 
Maryland ...... aaah 4 1 1 
Wisconsin ..... ee 6 2 1 
ee PPE P 3 3 > 41.2 1,969... 8,300... 40,697... 48,997... 69,156 
PRE 5 658s as ee 1 1 1) 
Georgia ....ise-0 Ras a. 0 0 
i oe eee eF 2. 0 0 
Minnesota ..... Ee a 0 . PY Bic. ee ae 258. Reel... 11,464 
Michigan ...... i 2... 1 | 
BEMSOUTE 24s 00ee ae :. 0 0 
Spiegel—All states 13,616... 6,612 
Ferro—All states 5,034... 9,656 
OS Se 398. ..139...154...——. ..35,248.. .390,533.. .634,191...1,043,374...1,234,733 
steel making companies 634,191 gross BLAST FURNACE NOTES. 
tons. The decline in the make of the Standish furnace of the Northern 
merchant interests is marked, amounting Iron Co., Port Henry, N. Y., went 


to 145,616 gross tons in January over 
December, when the marketable output 
was 536,149 gross tons. The loss to the 
non-merchant furnaces in January was 
48,125 gross tons, their combined out- 
put in December being 682,316 gross tons. 

The number of active stacks in blast 
Jan. 31 was 139, comparing with 154 
in blast on Dec. 31, a loss of 15, and 
with 226 stacks in blast Nov. 30, a loss 
of 87 stacks. Against the active capacity 
Oct. 31, or 314 stacks, the equipment in 
blast at the end of January reflects a 
striking indication of the extent of the 
curtailment policy, showing a net loss 
of 175 stacks in three months’ time. 


out of blast for relining on Jan. 2. 

The United Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 
burg, is relining both its Cherry Val- 
ley and Fannie furnaces. 

The Empire Steel & Iron Co., Cata- 
saugqua, Pa., blew out three furnaces 
in January. Catasauqua No. 3 went 
out on Jan. 29, Oxford furnace on 
Jan. 27, and Macungie on Jan. 7. 

Emporium furnace at the Emporium 
Iron Works went out of blast on 
Jan. 18. Rockhill furnace was blown 
out on Jan. 12. 

No. 4 furnace of the Shenango fur- 
nace Co. at Sharpsville, Pa., went out 
of blast on Jan. 3. 
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PRICE CHART. 








PRICES 


Jan. 8, ‘08 
Jan. 29. ‘08 


Feb 5, 08 





BESSEMER 
PITTSBURG 


SPOT 


24.00 


23.00}— 
22.00F 


2100 


20.00} —+ 


19.00 
18.00 





















































FOUNDRY NO. 2 
NORTHERN 
VALLEY 


SPOT 


27.00 
25.00 


23.00,-— 
21.00 
19.00F 
17.00F 


15.00 




















FOUNDRY NO.2 
PLAIN 
NEW YORK 


SPOT 


25.00}— 
23.00/- 
21.00 


19.00 


17.00 }— 
15.00 





| 
i 





FOUNDRY NO. 2 
SOUTHERN 
BIRMINCHAM 


spoT 


22.005 
20.00F- 
18.00/- 
16.00} + 
14.00-—t 
12.00 





Be | 
Ht pit4 top pp + 











LAKE SUPERIOR 
CHARCOAL 
CHICACO 


28.00}——+ 
26.00} 


24.00 


21.50}— 


20.00 


18.00}-—— 








BESSEMER 
BILLETS 
PITTSBURG 


31.00}— 
30.00] 
29.00F 
28.00 


27.00 
26.00 


25.00F 
24.00 





STEEL BARS 
PITTSBURG 


33.00 
32.00 


31.00 
30.00 
29.00 
28.00 






































TANK PLATES 
PITTSBURG 


34.00/-— 
33.00 


32 00 
31 00 
30.00 


























COMMON IRON 
BARS 
CLEVELAND 


38.00 





36.00 
34.00 
32.00 
30.Q0 


28.00} 



































OLD STEEL RAILS 
(long) 
CHICAGO 


20.00 


19.00 
17.00 
15.00 
13.00 
11,00 
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.HEAVY STEEL 
CLEVELAND 





19.00}— 


17.00 
1500 
13.00 
11.00 
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LABOR BOYCOTT 


Held Illegal by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

For the third time within a month 
the supreme court of the United 
States has returned an important de- 
cision unfavorable to labor organiza- 
tions. In a decision read Feb. 3 by 
Chief Justice Fuller and without a 
dissenting opinion, the court held that 
a boycott undertaken by the Hatters’ 
Union against Loewe & Co., hatters, 
Danbury, Conn., is in restraint of in- 
terstate trade and therefore illegal 
under the seventh section of the Sher- 
man anti-trust act. 

Chief Justice Fuller said, in part: 

In our opinion the combination de- 
scribed in the declaration is a combina- 
tion “in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several states” in the sense 
in which those words are used in the 
act, and the action can be maintained ac- 
cordingly, and that conclusion rests on 
many judgments of this court, to the 
effect that the act prohibits any combina- 
tion whatever to secure action which es- 
sentially obstructs the free flow of com- 
merce between the states, or districts, in 
that regard, the liberty of a trader to 
engage in business. 

The combination charged falls within 
the class of restraints of trade aimed at 
compelling third parties and_ strangers 
involuntarily not to engage in the course 
of trade except on conditions that the 
combination imposes; and there is no 
doubt that, to quote from the well known 
work of Chief Justice Erle on trade 
unions, “at common law every person 
has individually, and the public has also 
collectively, a right to require that the 
course of trade should be kept free from 
unreasonable obstruction.” 


MIDVALE STEEL CO. MAKES 
FIRST STATEMENT. 


The first public statement of its 
earnings made by the Midvale Steel 
Co., Philadelphia, has just been com- 
pleted and published. The results for 
the fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 1907, 
follow: 


Profits for year after deducting all 


GREENE 5 hn dco v0 Sep saeerneveeas $ 914,929 
Less dividends and adjustment value , 
ae Oe SE. vce ccuseutaweca es sas 373,372 
Jalance, surplus, for year........ $ 541,557 
Surplus as of Oct. 31, 1906........ 10,700,385 
Total surplus Oct. 31, 1907...... $11,241,942 


The net earnings for ten years end- 
ing Oct. 31, 1898 to 1907, both inclu- 


sive, follow: 





Year. Net profits. 
| SA a ay eae ere ae tree ee $ 526,198 
RN co vc van 6 soe hase ieee ee eee es 1,291,922 
| ts ny Oe REE ERE 1,599,339 
ES 1s Gs dn sig bo heads 6 Ud ahs See 1,282,151 
SRL o's os snow Gane ¥awes onee nee 1,074,523 
errr rrr rr rr eT er Te 748,488 
is Us wh a ho ache wae awewreee cae 918,543 
SS ie kb oss ae ark eas as Feld eae 1,632,339 
SPAS Ter erEr ere Peete Te 962,107 
i i ee ar ena as Seer ney ee 914,929 

Potal ME PORE... ci cs ccecseteses $10,950,599 


The company’s balance sheet of 
Oct. 31, 1907, shows assets of $13,- 
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99043 and liabilities of $2,738,600, 


leaving a surplus of $11,241,942. 

At the annual meeting of the com- 
pany, held on Jan. 13 last, the follow- 
ing-named_ directors were elected: 
Charles I. Harrah, James F. Sullivan, 
Charles B. Dunn, Alex. E. Petre and 
Howard Sellers. 


DEATH OF ARTHUR B. 
STEVENSON. 

Arthur B. Stevenson, Chicago man- 
ager for DeCamp Bros. & Yule Iron, 
Coal & Coke Co., St. Louis, died at 
his home, 294 E. Sixty-sixth street, 
Chicago, Thursday, Jan. 30, from an 
attack of typhoid fever. The burial 
was Saturday, in Mount Hope ceme- 





ARTHUR B. STEVENSON. 


tery, in that city. Although only 32 
years old at the time of his death, 
the deceased was widely and well 
known in the pig iron and coke 
trade. For 10 years he was associated 
as salesman with the St. Louis firm 
of C. A. Stevenson Pig Iron & Coke 
Co., seven years in the St. Louis ter- 
ritory and three as manager of the 
Chicago office of that firm. Four 
years ago, when DeCamp Bros. & 
Yule opened an office in Chicago, Mr. 
Stevenson was tendered and accepted 
the management of it, a _ position 
which he filled in a capable and loy- 
al manner. He was frequently afflict- 
ed with illness, but possessing a ‘buoy- 
ant and ‘hopeful disposition, with the 
rare combination of a love of his 
work, a complete knowledge of his 
business, keenness as a salesman, and 
an ever-present desire to indefatigably 
serve his employers, he was enabled 
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to build an uncertain venture into a 
marked success. His popularity with 
his associates and competitors -was 
best attested by the presence of six 
of them as pall-bearers at the funeral. 
Mr. Stevenson is survived by his wife, 
mother, sister and three brothers. 


PERSONALS. 





C. R. Chandler, salesman for the 
Chandler Pump Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
has resigned to take the position of 
manager for the American Steam Ra- 
diator Co., Cedar Rapids. 

President J. R. Blakeslee, of the Ajax 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, is traveling through 
Europe on a combination business and 
pleasure trip and expects to be gone un- 
til about the middle of May. 

William V. Kelly, president of the 
American Steel Foundries, has been 
elected treasurer of the committee 
that proposes to raise $100,000 for 
charity among the business men of 
Chicago. 

H. H. Stambaugh, secretary of the 

Brier Hill Iron & Coal Co., Youngs- 
town, sailed from New York on the 
steamer Arabic on Thursday of this 
week for a three months’ pleasure 
trip through Europe. 
. Calvin S. Wells, Pittsburg, president 
of the Pittsburg Forge & Iron Co., 
has relinquished control of the Phila- 
delphia Press to his son Benjamin G. 
Wells, who has been secretary and 
treasurer of the latter company. For 
a number of years, Calvin S. Wells 
was president of the New York Press 
Co. 

Parker Dodge has been added to 
the sales force of the Youngstown Car 
Mfg. Co., Youngstown, O., builder of 
industrial cars. Mr. Dodge is a re- 
cent graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. His field 
will be the Pittsburg district and tem- 
porary offices are at 220 Lewis build- 
ing, Pittsburg. 

Robert Wuest, commissioner of the 
National Metal Trades Association, is 
due to arrive in New York this week. 
Mr. Wuest has spent several months 
abroad. It is expected that he will 
stay in the east making preparations 
for the coming convention of the asso- 
ciation, which will be held in New 
York in March. 

Edward H. Parker has been named 
superintendent of the New Haven, 
Conn., plant of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., recently bought from the 
National Wire Corporation. He was 
formerly with the American Steel & 
Wire Co. at Cleveland and several 
years ago ‘became assistant to Her- 
bert Smith, manager of the National 
Wire Corporation. 
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THE NEW YORK CONFERENCE. 

At the conference of the country’s 
representative iron and_ steel pro- 
ducers, held in New York last week 
for the consideration of general trade 
conditions and the exchange of views 
as to what the future holds in store, 
emphasis was laid upon two factors 
as being chiefly responsible for the 
recent sharp curtailment in demand, 
resulting in the slowing ‘down of pro- 
ductive activities. These factors, inti- 
mately related and to some degree 
overlapping, may be stated as follows: 

1. The summary removal from the 
general manufacturing industry—the 
consuming field—of that degree of 
confidence in the outlook necessary to 
stimulate production beyond immedi- 
ate requirements; and, 

2. The uncertainty—even with an 
increase in business at hand and the 
prospect of its continued improvement 
-in connection with the prices of 
semi-finished and raw materials, the 
immediate result of which has been 
the reduction of purchasing to the 
minimum and the practical prohibition 
of any long time contracts. 

That these two elements in the in- 


dustrial situation have been present 
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for several months and that they have 
been most active agencies in slowing 
down the wheels, admit of no denial. 
Apparently, however, the first is rap- 


idly being cleared away. Financial 


difficulties, the underlying source of 


) 


trouble, have been largely removed, 
and in other directions affairs have 
been making toward a restoration of 
confidence to such’a degree that there 
is no reason to doubt a ‘continuance 
of improvement. This work of res- 
toration has been largely fostered by 
the co-operation in the iron and steel 
indusiry, in much the same manner 
as the standing together of worthy 
financial institutions has -tided’ them 
over a threatening period. 

“When. you -have confidence,” said 
Judge Gary at the New York dinner, 
“you have business. Now, gentlemen, 


And de- 


velopments since that meeting have 


it’s a matter of confidence.” 


proven that the decision to. continue 
the policy of co-operation has done 
much to further improvement in the 
situation. 
Probably, of greater importance, 
however, was the general expression 
of sentiment on the part of the as- 
sembled producers that no lowering in 
prices of finished products: and pig 
iron was warranted, this being under- 
stood to mean that no reductions 
were to be expected. The present 
price level is not unduly high; in -fact, 
in a number of lines it is perilously 
near production cost and in some in- 
stances, notably pig iron in the east- 
ern district, is actually below that 


figure. A glance at the.charted quo- 
tations for the last decade will show 
that prices are now only about the 
average; if anything, somewhat be- 
low it. 

But, whether the price level is low 
or high, the factor of utmost impor- 
tance is that of permanency. Violent 
fluctuations are not so frequent nor 
wide-reaching as before the formation 
of the Steel Corporation, with its 
steadying influence, but are still suffi- 
ciently common and extensive to af 


ford a field for speculation and, i1 
ford field [ I i 
times of impaired activity, to render 
the consumer a hand-to-mouth cus 


tomer. It has been demonstrated time 
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and again that even radical reductions 
with a view to stimulating purchases 
of iron and steel fail of their pur- 
pose and only lead to demoralization. 

“The belief was expressed,” said 
Judge Gary in reporting the results 
of the conference, “that stability of 
prices, if and when reasonable, is de- 
sirable; and that violent fluctuations 
are to be deplored.” 

For a plainly-worded, dollars and 
cents evidence of the truth of this be- 
lief, he had only to refer back a fort- 
night, when two great associations of 
castings manufacturers, representing 
an annual consuming capacity of over 
1,000,000 tons of pig iron, made for- 
mal request that “as soon as possible 
a reasonable minimum price be estab- 
lished and maintained” in order that 


1 


the products of their concerns might 
“also reach a fair minimum price” and 
that they might be enabled to close 
contracts held up because of this un- 
certainty. Even more remarkable was 
the intimation that, even if a price 
above the current level should be de- 
cided upon, it would be entirely agree- 
able provided only it was maintained. 
The removal of any element of 
doubt as to the future naturally ex- 
erts a telling force in strengthening 
he situation. Measured’ by this 
standard alone, and leaving out of con- 
sideration the benefits accruing from 
an increased acquaintance and more 
cordial spirit fostered among those in 
attendance, the New York conference 
of last week must be credited with 
two all-important accomplishments. It 
gave to the waiting public the assur- 
ance that stability in prices of finished 
materials could be relied upon, and 
made certain the continuance of the 
policy of co-operation, two mighty 
powers for the restoration of normal 
conditions. 


THE STEEL CORPORATION IN 
* 1907. 

[In our last issue we presented the 
financial report of the United States 
Steel Corporation for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1907, which had just been made 
public. From the four quarterly re- 

t 


ports it is possible to compile a state- 


ment for the entire year, such as is 
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given in the annual report, which usu- 
ally comes out in March. Such a 
statement follows, there being append- 
ed the figures for 1906, taken from 


the last annual report: 











1906. 1907. 
Net earnings ........ $156,624,273 $160,984,477 
Sinking funds, subsid- 
iary bonds, deprecia- 
Ts Ee baw gee ss 30,657,335 27,664,729 
eS ee ee $125,966,938 $133,319,748 
Interest and_ sinking 
funds, corporation 
age afer a 27,747,850 27,997,850 
NT See ee $ 98,219,088 $105,321,898 
Charged off, sundry 
adjustments ........ 90,501 483,529 
a $ 98,128,587 $104,838,369 
Preferred dividends, 7 
ot a aa 25,219,677 25,219,677 
TS See eee $ 72,908,910 $ 79,618,692 
Common dividends, 2 
DOS CORE aise diness 10,166,050 10,166,050 





Balance, surplus 

net income.... 
Appropriated for im- 
provements, etc..... 50,000,000 54,000,000 


nA 


62,742,860 $ 69,452,642 





Passed to surplus.$ 12,742,860 $ 15,452,642 
It will be observed that there is 
very little difference in the final re- 
sults for the two years. The manner 
in which the results were reached, 
however, was quite different. The 
earnings in 1907 ran ahead of those 
in 1906, month by month, until for 
November and December they de- 
clined sharply. The earnings in Oc- 
tober, 1907, were the highest for a 
month in the corporation’s whole his- 
tory. The net results for the year 
showed a gain of a trifle over $4,000,- 
000, just about equal to the increase 
in the appropriations for capital pur- 
poses made from surplus net income, 
the amount actually passed to surplus 
showing an increase of about $3,000,- 
000, this being about equal to the de- 
crease in the dépreciation and such 
charges which are deducted before the 
corporation bonds are taken care of. 
The first deduction in the above ta- 
ble, designated as for sinking funds 
on subsidiary bonds, depreciation, etc., 
includes the sinking funds on about 
$110,000,000 of various bonds of sub- 
sidiary company bonds which are out- 
standing. The interest on these bonds, 
amounting in 1906 to $6,391,043, is de- 
ducted before the “net earnings” are 
reached, so that the actual earnings of 
the corporation are larger by this 
amount than the sum usually reported. 
This item also includes regular depre- 
ciation charges and “extraordinary” 


and “special” replacement and im- 
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provement funds. It also includes cer- 
tain extinguishment funds, which the 
corporation has stated are calculated 
upon the basis of providing for the 
exhaustion of the. original mineral 
properties, beyond that portion of 
their capitalization which is represent- 
ed by the corporation’s bonds, which 
are all to be retired some 45 to 55 
years hence. 

The second deduction covers $15,- 
197,850 interest, at 5 per cent, on the 
$303,957,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
together with the sinking fund of 
$3,040,000 against these bonds. Next it 
covers the interest at 5 per cent on 
the bonds created for retiring pre- 
ferred stock, and for other purposes, 
as well as the sinking fund of 
$1,010.000 against these second mort- 
gage bonds. The amount in 1906 and 
to Nov. 1, 1907, was $170,000,000. Dur- 
ing November and December last, in- 
terest was paid on $200,000,000 of 
these bonds, the extra $30,000,000 be- 
ing the bonds issued in exchange for 
Tennessee company stock. It will be 
observed that the item is $250,000 
larger for 1907 than 1906, this repre- 
senting two months interest on the 
$30,000,000. A portion of this bond 
interest is on bonds in the sinking 
funds, as these bonds are of the kind 
which bear interest until the matur 
ity of the entire issue, being applic 
able for sinking fund purposes. 

The preferred dividends are upon 
$360,281,100 of preferred stock, the 
common dividends being upon $503,- 
302,500 of common stock. With the 
increase in the second mortgage bonds 
on account of the Tennessee acquisi- 
tion, the capitalization of the United 


States Steel Corporation stands as fol- 
lows: 
First mortgage bonds....... $ 303,957,000 
Second mortgage bonds 200,000,000 
Pregerted -St0ck. -...é< cen 0%" 360,281,100 
Cees. - 000. wa tadscenase 508,302,500 


Total $1,372,540,600 


In addition, there are about $116,- 
000,000 face value of subsidiary com- 
pany bonds, according to the last an- 
nual report. Of the first and second 
mortgage Steel Corporation bonds, 
there were on Dec. 31, 1906, $18,956,- 
500 held in their sinking funds, and of 
the subsidiary company bonds there 


were $5,811,000 in their sinking funds. 
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Tne amount has, of course, increased 
during the year. As these bonds in 
sinking funds continue to bear interest, 
they are properly included as a part 
of the capitalization. 

The deductions from surplus net 
earnings of $50,000,000 in 1906 and 
$54,000,000 in 1907 are for discharge 
of various capital obligations, for ad- 
ditional property, and for new con- 
struction. To Sept. 30, 1907, there 
had been appropriated for the Gary 
plant $49,000,000, chiefly in 1906 and 
the first three quarters of 1907. Of 
the amounts appropriated for new con- 
struction at. Gary and elsewhere, there 
remains large unexpended balances. 
Evidently it will be entirely unneces- 
sary, in any event, to make very large 
appropriations in future to complete 
the new construction program which 
is now under way. Indeed, it is not 
known, and need not be surmised, that 
a single dollar will have to be thus 
appropriated during the current year 
to enable the new construction pro- 
gram to be continued, so that the cor- 
poration’s earnings in 1908 could 
shrink from those in 1907 by $54,000,- 
000 thus appropriated in that year, 
plus nearly $16,000,000 passed to’ sur- 
plus, or by about $70,000,000, bringing 
the 1908 net earnings down as low as 
$90,000,000, without materially affecting 


the corporation’s financial position. 


Improvements to  Proceed.—The 
Youngstown Sheet &- Tube Co, 
Youngstown, O., has decided to go 
ahead with extensive improvements to 
its plant, which were contemplated 
several months ago. The improve- 
ments, which will effect a material en- 
largement of works capacity, were 
temporarily suspended under the force 
of the recent financial stringency’ in 
general commercial affairs. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co. an- 
nounces the following changes in its 
sales force: Ralph P. Zint, assistant 
manager of sales of the Pittsburg of- 
fice, becomes manager of sales at the 
Chicago office, succeeding J. H. Hub- 
bert, who becomes manager of sales 
of the St. Louis office. Frank L. 
Phlem, of the St. Louis office, goes to 
New York as manager wf sales in that 
district. George F. Alderdice, of the 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Zint in the Pittsburg office 
as assistant general manager of sales. 
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MEETING OF MANUFACTURERS 


Leaders of the Iron Trade Declare Against Reduction 


of Prices — Speeches 


Judge 


Declaring their confidence in the grad- 
ual return of normal business conditions 
and volunteering their co-operation to- 
ward the renewal of that degree of confi- 
dence necessary for unhampered indus- 
trial activity, 70 leading spirits in the 
iron and steel trade of the country gath- 
ered at New York on Thursday and Fri- 
day of last week and took action of wid- 
est importance to the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of America. To 
the public, the matter of chief concern 
in the results of the conference was the 
announcement that without exception, 
the expressed opinion was against any 
change in prevailing prices, as it was 
felt that their maintenance on the pres- 
ent level would, in the words of Judge 
Gary, “result in benefit to the manu fac- 
turers, to their customers, to the em- 
ployes and to business interests gener- 
ally;” for the reason “that stability of 
prices, if, and when reasonable, is de- 
sirable and that violent fluctuations, re- 
sulting in abnormally high prices when 
the demand exceeds the supply and un- 
reasonably low prices when the reverse 
is true, are to be deplored.” 

At the first conference and banquet, the 
call for which was issued by Judge E. H. 
Gary, chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and which was held in New 
York early in November, it was an- 
nounced that another similar meeting 
would be held later. The general com- 
mittee selected at the original assem- 
blage had meanwhile had time to investi- 
gate the situation and to delegate to the 
various sub-committees a large amount 
of special work calling for immediate at- 
tention. When it was deemed that com- 
mittee work had proceeded sufficiently 
far without the indorsement of its de- 
cisions by the trade at large, the call was 
issued for a second meeting of the gen- 
eral committee. This was held on the 
afternoon of Thursday for the general 
exchange of ideas on the trade outlook 
and other pertinent matters. This gen- 
eral meeting was preceded by a number 
of special gatherings confined to certain 
branches of the industry, some of these 
being held in Pittsburg on the day previ- 
ous and others at various places about 
New York. 

On the invitation of the general ad- 
visory committee, about 70 were present 
at the dinner given Thursday evening in 
one of the banquet rooms at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. Judge Gary presided, and 
addresses or briefer remarks were made 


by J. Pierpont 
Gary and Others—A _ Notable 
by practically everyone in attendance. 
Particular interest centered in the state- 
ments of J. Pierpont Morgan, Judge 
Gary, W. E. Corey, E. C. Felton, Willis 
King, E. A. S. Clarke, Chas. M. Schwab, 
J. G. Butler Jr., W. A. Rogers, John A. 
Topping, Powell Stackhouse, Samuel 
Mather and O. P. Letchworth. 
Gary Reviews Work Done. 

In his opening remarks, Judge Gary 
thanked the banqueters for their pres- 
ence and referred in exceedingly con- 
gratulatory and complimentary terms to 
the work of the past two months. He 
spoke of the large number of meetings 
held during that time and referred to 
the gratifying extent to which the sug- 
gestions of the first general gathering 
had been carried out in the interests of 
co-operation and conciliation in the in- 
dustry. 

“Counted by the measure of its re- 
sults and interests represented,” he de- 
clared, “this is the greatest meeting of 
business men ever held in this country.” 

Reviewing the routine work since the 
original gathering, he stated that, as was 
well known, the general committee had 
enlarged its membership and apportioned 
work to a number of sub-committees, all 
of which had since labored indefatigably 
with a view of harmonizing conflicting 
ideas in the industry. He would not 
state, he added, that no snags or difficul- 
ties had been encountered, but in the 
main admirable success had been attained, 
to such an extent, in fact, that, if the 
future could in any way be forecasted 
by the evidence now in hand, the con- 
tinuance of the gradual return to nor- 
mal business conditions was certain. In 
his judgment, however, the industrial at- 
tention of the entire country was centered 
upon this meeting and its decisions, there- 
by placing those in attendance in a posi- 
tion of great responsibility. 

If the spring passed without a serious 
business reaction, Judge Gary continued, 
there is no question whatever about the 
summer and fall. But the industrial 
situation has sustained a severe check, 
and it is not possible to throw this off 
and resume activities at normal speed 
immediately. Everyone present, he de- 
clared, was proud of the record 
for broad-minded business methods pre- 
vailing in the iron and steel trade and 
for the sane business principles of those 
directing its destinies, all of which had 
naturally increased the importance of its 
bearing upon other interests of the 


Morgan, 
Banquet 


country. When financial difficulties 
threaten, bank presidents and other fi- 
nancial men are accustomed to stand to- 
gether for the restoration of normal con- 
ditions, and their action meets with the 
country’s approval. There is equal justi- 
fication for united action on the part of 
the leaders in iron and steel, and the fact 
that there is practical co-operation in the 
industry marks a distinct advance over 
the disorganized condition of the indus- 
try in previous periods of depression. 


Confidence the Keynote. 


The one great issue of the present, 
Judge Gary declared, is confidence. Just 
as soon as it becomes generally known 
that complete trust can be placed in any 
condition, then that condition is firmly 
established. The element of uncertainty 
and doubt is the prime factor in causing 
disorganization. Remove that factor and 
there is no disorganization, only com- 
plete and wholesale confidence. 

“When you have confidence,” he add- 
ed, “you have business. Now, gentle- 
men, it’s a question of confidence. 

“I am so firmly convinced of the honor 
and integrity in business affairs of every 
man here, of his broad views and wide 
conception of his duty, that I would not 
hesitate for a moment to take the word 
of any of you on any subject; I would 
just as soon have it as your bond.” 

Judge Gary further stated that, so 
far as he knew, there was nothing at 
all antagonistic to the iron and steel 
industries of the country and _ their 
methods of operation on the part of 
anyone in official position, federal or 
state, executive, legislative or judicial. 
This friendly feeling was naturally a 
matter for self-congratulation on the 
part of the industry, which all must 
see was maintained. Not only must 
anything conflicting with the letter or 
spirit of the law be avoided, but any- 
thing giving the appearance of wrong- 
doing must be guarded against just 
as zealously. 

Continuing, Judge Gary referred to 
the fact that this country does about 
half the iron and steel business of 
the world and that it has become gen- 
erally understood that it is a depend- 
able barometer to the business of the 
nation. This, he argued, only served 
to increase the responsibility of all 
those present to maintain the indus- 
try on as high a plane as possible and 
rendered it more imperative that each 
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should do his duty at this time and 
assist in making widespread and uni- 
versal the idea that those at its head 
recognized this responsibility and 
were prepared to meet them. 


Question of Prices. 


In concluding his remarks, Judge 
Gary made the report that at a meet- 
ing of the general committee held dur- 
ing the day it had been ascertained 
that in the minds of those present 
there existed no apparent reason to 
warrant any reduction in prices on 
products of the various establishments 
represented. This sentiment was en- 
dorsed by a rising vote of unanimous 
character on,the part of those at the 
dinner. 


Views of J. Pierpont Morgan. 


Following Judge Gary, brief re- 
marks were made by J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan. He referred to the fact that he 
had always been taught in a business 
way to regard the iron and steel trade 
as an accurate barometer to general 
business conditions, and likewise be- 
lieved that no other power had or 
would ever exert as important a bear- 
ing on the general prosperity of Amer- 
ica. His confidence and faith in the 
extent to which it is always an in- 
dustrial factor, he added, were impor- 
tant considerations in inducing him 
to co-operate in the work of uniting 
these interests more firmly for the 
elimination of possible dangers aris- 
ing from lack of organization, the es- 
tablishment of the trade of the coun- 
try upon a firm foundation, the wiping 
out of violent fluctuations with their 
ruinous results and the insuring of a 
stable, equitable level upon which 
both producer and consumer could de- 
pend. Referring to the entire steel 
business of America, he said: 

“There is no business in all the 
world of anything like equal volume 
in as few hands, but I believe those 
at the head will prove equal to this 
emergency.” 

It was close to 1 o’clock before the 
meeting broke up and before this time 
practically everyone present had spok- 
en briefly. There was generally man- 
ifested a tone of optimism, in no wise 
extravagant but none the less posi- 
tive. 

The Official Statement. 

So keen was the interest manifested 
Friday in the results of the gatherings 
of the previous day that a brief state- 
ment was given out by Judge Gary, 
referring chiefly to the sentiment on 
prices. This was followed late in the 
afternoon by an extended statement, 
the text of which follows: 

A conference of representative pig 
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irons- iow and steel manufacturers wag 
held on Thursday of thigj week for the 
purpose of carefully considering the gen- 
eral condition of the trade and for ex- 
change of views as to the future. Much 
information was received and many 
questions relating to local conditions and 
particular commodities were discussed. 

At the close of the deliberations, which 
occupied the greater part of the day, every 
manufacturer present gave the opinion 
that no necessity or reason exists for 
the reduction of prices at the present 
time, and that this view should be stated 
at the large gathering which was expect- 
ed for the evening. 

Upon the invitation of the general ad- 
visory committee heretofore appointed 
there were present at the dinner served 
at the Waldorf-Astoria about 75 gentle- 
men representing the principal manufac- 
turers of iron and steel in this country 
and including several leading purchasers 
of these commodities. Brief addresses 
were made by practicatly everyone pres- 
ent, and without exception the opinion 
was voiced that prevailing prices are 
fully justified and should not be changed. 

While no agreements for the mainte- 
nance of prices were made or suggested, 
it was the expressed belief of all that 
such maintenance would result in benefit 
to the manufacturers, to their customers, 
to their employes and to business inter- 
ests generally; that stability of prices, 
if and when reasonable, is desirable; 
that violent fluctuations, resulting in ab- 
normally high prices when the demand 
exceeds the supply, and unreasonably low 
prices when the reverse is true, are to 
be deplored. 

It was also remarked that the present 
disposition to assist one another by the 
friendly interchanges of views rather 
than a resort to unreasonable and de- 
structive competition, which would ulti- 
mately result in the application of the 
law of the survival of the fittest, is in 
accordance with the present state of pub- 
lic sentiment. The meeting afforded a 
striking illustration of the fact that there 
can be active, sharp competition in busi- 
ness without necessitating an unfriendly 
and bitter warfare that in the end must 
be most injurious to the manufacturers, 
the purchasing public and to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of employes who are 
dependent upon the success of their em- 
ployers for work at fair wages. 

As to the future, opinions were, with- 
out exception, conservatively optimistic. 
Already there is a marked though slight 
improvement. It is not expected the vol- 
ume of business will be large in the im- 
mediate future and manufacturers are 
prepared to meet the circumstances. That 
the wealth and wonderful resources and 
recuperative powers of the country will 
before long bring a restoration of busi- 
ness that will employ all the furnaces and 
mills to their full capacity is the expec- 
tation of the leaders in theiron and steel 
industry. 


A feature of importance considered at 
the meeting of Thursday was the refer- 
ence to a resolution received from a joint 
meeting of the Steel Founders’ Society 
and the American Malleable Castings 
Association, held Jan. 17. Members of 
these associations are large purchasers 
of the commodities manufactured and 
sold by those who were at the banquet on 
Thursday evening. The resolution is as 
follows: 

“Whereas, The iron and steel in- 
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dustry of this country js an impor- 
tant factor in establishing our busi- 
ness conditions, and the unsettled 
price of raw materials is a disturb- 
ing element preventing the return of 
confidence and the employment of 
hundreds of thousands of operators; 

Be it 

“Resolved, That we deem it as be- 

ing for the greatest good of all our 
industries using pig iron as a basic 
material that as soon as possible a 
reasonable minimum price be estab- 
lished and maintained in order that 
the product of our many establish- 
ments may also reach a fair mini- 
mum price.” 

Similar expressions have been received 
by many other prominent purchasers of 
iron and steel. 

Those at Waldorf Dinner. 


Morris Bachman, president Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co., Sharon, Pa. 

Edward Bailey, president Central Iron & 
Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

—— Bartol, manager Otis Steel Co., Cleve- 
and. 

C. W. Bray, president American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

E. J. Buffington, president Illinois Steel Co., 
Chicago. 
G. Butler Jr., president Bessemer Ore As- 
sociation, Youngstown, 

. A. Campbell, president Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Youngstown, O 

E. A. §S. Clarke, president Lackawanna Steel 
Co., New York. 

E._ S. Cook, Warwick Iron & Steel Co., 
Pottstown, Pa. 

Daniel Coolidge, president Lorain Steel Co., 
Philadelphia. 

W. E. Corey, president United States Steel 
Conporation, New York. 

George G, Crawford, president Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

a a Dalton, Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleve- 
and. 

Charles Deering, chairman International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago. 

W. B. Dickson, vice president United States 
Steel Corporation, New York. 

A. C. Dinkey, president Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburg. 

R. H. Edmonds, editor Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord, Baltimore. 

B. F. Fackenthal Jr., president Thomas Iron 
Co., Easton, Pa. 

J. A. Farrell, president U. S. Steel Products 
Export Co., New York. 


E. H. Gary, chairman United States Steel 
Corporation, New York. 

James Gayley, first vice president United 
States Steel Corporation, New York. 

E. M. Hager, president Universal Portland 
Cement Co., Chicago, 

Charles Hart, president Inland Steel Co., Chi- 


cago. 

J. A. Hatfield, president American Bridge Co. 
of New York, New York. 

J. H. Hoyt, Cleveland. 

C. R. Hubbard, president Wheeling Iron & 
Steel Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

A. F. Huston, president Lukens Iron & Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

O. N. Hutchinson, president Grand Crossing 
Tack Co., Grand Crossing, Ill. 

Archibald Johnston, president Bethlehem Steel 
Co., So. Bethlehem, Pa. 

Jonathan R. Jones, secretary Alan Wood Iron 
& Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa, 

I. A. Kelley, president Ashland Steel Co., 
Ashland, Ky. 

Willis L. King, vice president Jones & Laugh- 
lin Co., Pittsburg. 

Charles Kirchhoff, editor Iron Age, New York. 

o., E Letchworth, Pratt & Letchworth, Buf- 
alo. 

Hon. Franklin D. Locke, Buffalo. 

James Lord, president American Iron & Steel 
Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa. 

Thomas Lynch, president H. C, Frick Coke 
Co., Pittsburg. 

Cyrus H. McCormick, president International 
Harvester Co., Chicago. 

C. H. McCullough. vice president Lackawanna 
Steel Co., Buffalo. 

G. G. McMurtry, chairman American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., New York. 

Samuel Mather, Pickands, Mather & Co., 
Cleveland. 

Benjamin Nicoll, 69 Wall street, New York. 

W. P. Palmer, president American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland. 
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Leonard Packitt, president Empire Steel & 
Iron Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 

John A. Penton, managing editor Tue 
Trave Review, Cleveland. 

George W. Perkins, 23 Wall street, New York. 


IRON 


Veryl Preston, president Eastern Steel Co., 
New York. 

Charles <A. Rathbone, Buhl Malleable Co., 
Detroit. 

J. H. Reed, Pittsburg. 

David Reeves, president Phoenix Iron Co., 
Philadelphia. 

John. Reis, assistant to the president United 
States Steel Corporation, New York. 

Fred Roebling, treasurer Chas, G. Roebling 
Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 

W. A. Rogers, treasurer’ Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y 

Wallace H. Rowe, president Pittsburg’ Ste 
Co., Pittsburg. 

W. B. Schiller, president National Tube Co., 
Pittsburg. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman Bethlehem Steel 
Co., New York. 

I. M. Scott, president La Belle Iron Works, 
Steubenville, O. 

F. C. Smink, president Reading Iron Co., 
Reading, Pa. 

Powell Stackhouse, president Cambria Steel 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Alex Thompson, Inlan 1 Steel Co., Chicago. 


John A. Topping, president Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., New York. 
W. R. Walker, assistant to president United 


States Steel Corporation, New York. 


W. L. Ward, Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
& Nut Co., Rochester, N Y 


George W. Wickersham, 40 “Wall street, New 


ork, 
Frank S. Witherbee, 2 Rector street, New 


York. 

F. W. Wood, president Maryland Steel Co., 
Sparrows Point, Md. 

W. P. Worth, Worth Bros., Coatesville, Pa. 

Charles H. Zehnder, president Allegheny Ore 
& Iron Co., New York. 


August Ziesing, president American’ Bridge 


Co., Pittsburg. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR A. F. A. 
CONVENTION. 
Preliminary arrangements for the an- 
nual meeting of the American Foundry- 
Association were discussed at a 
held in Toronto, Jan. 23. The 
L. Anthes, vice 
and the 
the 


men’s 
meeting 
was called by L. 
the 


meeting 
president of organization, 
interested in con- 


The meeting 


different societies 
vention were represented. 
will be held- the second week in June, 


instead of the first as previously decided, 


to avoid the crowded condition of the 
hotels due to the large attendance at 
the circuit races set for that week. 


The Process Building and Machinery 
Hall on the Industrial Exhibition 
Grounds have been set apart for the ex 
hibits of the Foundry Supply Associa- 
tion and the 
lected for the 
A. The two exhibition buildings have 
a combined floor space of 121,000 square 

The meeting was attended by L. L. 
Anthes, Toronto Foundry Co.; Dr. Rich- 
ard Moldenke, secretary American Foun- 
drymen’s Association; H. M. Lane, sec- 
retary Foundry Supply Association; C. 
H. Wheaton, Dodge Mfg. Co., Toronto; 
S. M. Chapman, Ontario Wind & En- 
gine Co., Toronto; E. G. E. Holker, Wil- 
kinson Plough Co., Toronto; David Reid, 
Canad‘an Westinghouse Co., Hamilton, 
Ont.; W. R. Beers, Detroit Foundry Sup- 
ply Co., Detroit; F. W. Moffat and J. 
K. Moffat, Moffat Stove Co., Weston, 
Can.; J. P. Murtay, E. Flaysing and 
J. S. McKinnon, Canadian Manufactur 
Association. 


auditorium has been se- 


proceedings of the A. F. 


ers’ 
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CANADIAN PIG IRON PRODUC- 
TION IN 1907. 
M. 


James Swank of the American 


Iron and Steel Association reports 


that the total production of all kinds 
of pig iron in Canada in 1907 amount- 
ed to 581,146 tons, against 541,957 tons 
in. 1906,-an increase of 39,189 
Over 

In the first half of 1907 the 


tons, or 
7 per cent. 


pig iron 
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ARRANGEMENT OF GUESTS 


production of Canada amounted to 
270,100 tons, 
to 311,046 tons, an 


Of the total production in 1907 


and in the second half 


40,946 


increase Ol 


tons. 
572,025 tons were made with coke, 
8,971 tons with charcoal, and 150 tons 
with electricity. 


The production of basic pig iron in 
Canada in 1907 amounted to 341,257 
tons, against 246,228 tons in 1906, and 
the pig iron 
to 154,910 tons, against 165,609 tons in 


1906. 


production of Bessemer 


Basic pig iron was made in 1907 
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by four companies owning nine fi 
naces, and Bessemer pig iron by two 
companies owning three furnaces. The 
basic and Bessemer pig iron was all 
made with coke. Canada has not made 
spiegeleisen or ferro-manganese since 
1899. 

On Dec. 31, 1907, Canada had 16 
completed furnaces, of which 14 were 
in blast two were idle. Of the 
total 13 use coke for fuel and 


and 


usually 
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AT NEW York BANQUET. 


In addition, three 


coke furnaces upon which work was 


suspended some time ago were partly 
Dec. 31. 

the first half of 
number of furnaces in 
actually in blast for the 
part of the period was 12, of which 10 


erected on 
1907 
Canada 


During the 
total 


whole or a 


used coke and two used charcoal. 
During the last half of the year the 
total number of active furnaces was 
15, of which 13 used coke and two 


used charcoal. 
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J. Hearne, July 4, 
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EMINENT 





The subject of our recent biogra- 
phy, Sir Hugh Bell, Bart., was in many 
ways a typical representative of the 
North of England. The subject of 
our present sketch, also a knight and 
a baronet, is a Black Countryman tto 
the finger tips. Sir Alfred Hickman, 
Bart., is a.native of Tipton, and 
therefore may be said to have inhaled 
his full share of Black Country sul- 
phur and smoke. His whole life has 
been devoted to the development of 
the industry which he 
and although 77 years of age, he is 
hale, robust and vigorous, still plan- 


now 


1Other biographical sketches in this series: 
John Fritz, Feb, 28, 1907; 
April 4, 1907; 3. Frank 
1907; 4. Sir Hugh Bell, 


2. Joseph Wharton, 


Aug. 8, 1907; 5. John J. Spearman, Sept. 5, 
1907; 6. Jas. M. Swank, Jan. 2, 1908. 


adorns,, 
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VII. Sir Alfred Hickman. 


By J. Horton. 


ning new schemes to keep his great 
establishment not merely abreast, but, 
if possible, ahead of his time. In 
mental outlook, it may be said that 
Sir Alfred will never grow old. His 
passion for the very latest things in 
mechanics is shown by tthe arrange- 
ments he is making to instal at the 
works of Alfred . Hickman,  Ltd., 
Spring Vale, Wolverhampton, electrical 
rolling mills, with reversing gear on 
the principles described at the May 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute by D. Selby-Bigge, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. When this paper was not 
two months old, Sir Alfred had al- 
ready sketched out a plan for the in- 
these mills at a _ cost, 
probably, somewhere near £70,000. 


stallation of 


MEN OF THE IRON WORLD 









es er 
A 


This rapid evolution of a new 
scheme very well exemplifies Sir Al- 
fred’s habit of swift decision, and his 
genius for sizing up whatever is sub- 
mitted to his clear, ripe and experi- 
enced judgment. His views on the 
need of up-to-date methods were very 
well epitomized in the brief interview 
THe Iron TRADE REVIEW representative 
had with Sir Alfred at his charming 
London residence in Kensington Pal- 
ace Gardens, overlooking Hyde Park: 
“You hhave got to be moving the 
whole time or you'll be left behind. 
The world never stops.” 

If Sir Alfred were 97 instead of 
77, and heard of a good thing in iron 
trade mechanics, he might be depend- 
ed upon to secure it. 














WIGHTWICK, WOLVERHAMPTON, THE HOME OF SIR ALFRED HICKMAN, 
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His Title to Fame. 

Of the growth of his great busi- 
ness some details will be given later, 
but in the estimation of his contem- 
poraries his title to fame will not be 
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“Sir Alfred Hickman is one of a 
group, unfortunately a small group, 
who represent in a prominent degree 
the business interests of the nation. 
It is one thing for an M. P. to be a 

















GENERAL VIEW OF BLAST FURNACE PLANT OF ALFRED HICKMAN, LTD. 


his magnificent success as a_ great 
Black Country ironmaster, but his 
loyal, persistent and unwearying cham- 
pionship of the interests of his dis- 


man of business. It is quite a differ- 
ent thing for him to have energy and 
enterprise enough to become distin- 
guished in parliament as the spokes- 
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trict in and out of parliament. Ten 
years ago, a well deserved tribute 
was. paid in a discriminating sketch of 
his career: 


man of the industrial and mercantile 
community, and the active guardian 
of their interests. Sir Alfred Hick- 
man is the leading representative in 
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parliament of the iron and coal in- 
dustries of the Black Country. In 
addition to conducting his own busi- 
ness—a business with many ramifica- 
tions—he thas taken a great part in 
the endeavor to reduce the railway 
rates on merchandise, and to open up 
inland waterways. He is one of the 
leading figures on the Birmingham 
Iron Exchange. He is a familiar per- 
sonality at the congresses of the As- 
sociation of Chambers of Commerce, 
and the local chambers have a way 
of looking to him for guidance and 
information and of entrusting their 
interests to his care in the House of 
Commons, before parliamentary com- 
mittees, at the chambers of commerce 
conferences, and in negotiations with 
railway companies. Altogether, Sir 
Alfred is quite a formidable charac- 
ter in the world of business.” 

Sir Alfred is no longer in parlia- 
“ment, the turn of the political wheel 
at the last election ‘having resulted in 
his defeat after an almost uninter- 
rupted term of parliamentary service 
for a quarter of a century. But he 
can look back upon a_ remarkably 
fruitful period of good work, and it 
is well known that in respect of rail- 
way rates alone, certain Black Coun- 
try firms have reduced their costs 
bill by thousands of pounds as the 
outcome of his prolonged contests 
and negotiations with railway com- 
panies. A remarkable compliment was 
offered in connection with a presen- 
tation made to him after his retire- 
ment from parliament. Lord Dart- 
mouth, who presided, mentioned that 
at the annual dinner of the Wolver- 
hampton Chamber of Commerce a 
generous tribute was paid to Sir Al- 
fred by his life-long political oppo- 
nent, Sir Henry Fowler. Sir Henry 
that occasion testified that in the 


on 
days when he was engaged in his 
duties as a minister of the crown, 


and not able to attend as closely as 
he could have wished to the wants of 
his constituency, the real member for 
Wolverhampton was Sir Alfred Hick- 
man. 


Business Career. 


Sir Alfred’s business career 
been somewhat overshadowed by his 
public work, but it has been equally 
honorable and successful. King Edward 
VI’s School in Birmingham has during 
its long history turned out a great suc- 
cession of public and eminent men, 
and Sir Alfred was fortunate in be- 
ing one of its scholars. At the age 
of 17, ‘having had some commercial 
training under his father, who was 
the managing partner in the Moat 
colliery at Tipton, he began business 


has 
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on his own account as an iron mer- 
chant. Early marriages are a little 
out of fashion now-a-days, but Sir 
Alfred at all events lost no time in 
adding domestic cares to his other 
responsibilities, for at 19 he married 
Miss Lucy Owen, the daughter of 
William Smith, of Portsea, Hants. 
Two years later, he joined his father 
and brother in their business as iron- 
masters and _ colliery proprietors. 
This was 56 years ago, and today he 
owns four-fifths of the shares, and is 
the chairman of the firm of Alfred 
Hickman, Ltd., which carries on iron- 
stone mines in Oxfordshire, and col- 
lieries, steel works and blast furnaces 


in Staffordshire. His collieries in 
Warwickshire he still retains in his 
own hands. 

At the present time, arrangements 
are being made to further extend 


these properties, for ironstone mines 
are being opened up in North Wales 
which will very shortly be in opera- 
tion, and a mining property has also 
been acquired in Northamptonshire. 
The question of ore supplies is caus- 
ing great anxiety to many large firms, 
but the firm of Alfred Hickman has 
taken time by the forelock, and the 
Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire and 
Welsh mines put it in a splendid po- 
sition, with almost inexhaustible sup- 
plies. 
The Basic Process. 

The firm has shad its full share of 
prosperity during the recent boom. 
Sir Alfred, with his usual shrewdness 
and forethought, was ‘one of the first 
to realize the possibility of the basic 
process on its introduction many 
years ago, and a splendid trade in 
this line has been built up. The com- 
pletely modern character of the great 
Spring Vale establishment makes it 
almost incongruous, situated as it is 
in the heart of a district whose weak- 
ness for years past has been the old 
character of many of ‘the 
existing plants. Sir Alfred seems to 
have found an immediate market for 
the basic steel and for a great variety 
of purposes tthe softness and welda- 
bility of this metal makes it ideal. 
At the present time, the firm has six 


fashioned 


months’ orders on the books for all 
sorts of steel, with electrical steel 
and round bars as specialties. Regu- 


lar quantities are sent to Glasgow and 
on the Tyne, and to Edinburgh. It 
is a remarkable fact that occasional 
parcels go to America into the heart 
of the steel district, in defidnce of the 


tariffs. 

There is an interesting manufac- 
ture connected with Spring Vale 
called tarmac. The cinder is taken 


hot from the furnace and, after being 
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broken to the sizes required, is passed 
through a vessel containing boiling 
tar, pitch and resin. The cinder never 


having been allowed to become cold, 


contains no moisture and absorbs the 
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much as 22 per cent of phosphoric 
acid and is largely bought for the 
purpose of mixing with inferior slags 
to make them marketable. 


The great establishment finds em- 
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volatile oils of the tar in every pore. 
It is thereby rendered absolutely im- 
pervious to moisture and consequent- 
ly lasts much longer than any road 


ployment for about 1,700 workmen, 
with whom it is gratifying to know 
the firm is on the best of terms. 
Some time ago, Sir Alfred conceded 
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material now in use; moreover, it is 
always clean and free from dust. 
Here also is produced the famous 
Bilston basic slag which contains as 





the eight hours shift to the furnace- 
men so that the establishment is now 
run with a triple shift, as far as the 
furnacemen are concerned. The fur- 
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naces work admirably, and will turn 
out about 600 tons per week. 


Great Canal Plans. 


In only one direction can Sir Al- 
fred be said to have failed in realiz- 
ing his projects, and that is in re- 
gard to tthe. proposed canal improve- 
ment. Unlike some South Stafford- 
shire ironmasters, he has no fault to 
find with the location of ‘his works. 
He considers Staffordshire from its 
central position “As good a 
to make steel as there is, especially 
having regard to its local market.” 
But an undoubted disadvantage is the 
practical dependence upon the rail- 
ways for the transfer of raw material 
and the conveyance of finished goods 
to the ports. 

Some years ago a committee was 
formed, of which Sir Alfred Hickman 
purpose of 


place 


was chairman, for the 
carrying out a scheme for improving 
the canal communication between the 
Midlands and the ports of the Sev- 
ern and the Thames. Surveys were 
made and it was proposed to widen 
and deepen the canals between Bir- 
mingham and London at a cost of 


£1,250,000. The boats were to be 
propelled by small electric motors 
with overhead cables in a_ similar 


manner to electric tramways. The 
canal companies were approached and 
arrangements were partially come to 
by which the canals were to be ac- 
quired on the basis of their existing 
revenues being secured. It was cal- 
culated that freights to London could 
be reduced about 4 shillings a ton. 
At this time, however, it had become 
evident that ‘the Manchester ship 
canal was a failure so far at any rate 
as the original shareholders were con- 
cerned and it was felt that it would 
be of no use to appeal to the public 
for funds. 

The only other resource possible 
was to enlist the support of the mu- 
nicipalities concerned and it was be- 
lieved that all would have followed if 
Birmingham could have been induced 
to ittake the lead; a mere two-penny 
rate would have been sufficient, and 
undoubtedly the ratable value of the 
property in Birmingham would have 
been enhanced by many times that 
amount. 

The Birmingham corporation, after 
full consideration and inquiry, how- 
ever, decided not to entertain the pro- 
posal and so it was given up. 

The scheme for a ship canal, al- 
though it has so far failed to materi- 
alize, is far from having been entirely 
abandoned. At the present time, the 


canals commission. is sitting, and all 
the evidence so far emphasizes the 
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great need for a ship canal between 
the Midland pottery 
district and the ports. It seems al- 
most certain that at no distant date 
Sir Alfred’s labors will bear fruit. 
But it appears to be a case of one 
generation sowing and another reap- 
ing. To the Black Country baronet 
must always belong the credit of hav- 
ing done a large share of the prelim- 
inary spade work on this question. 


iron, coal and 


His Many Honors. 


Sir Alfred’s honors and offices in 
themselves constitute a suggestive 
summary of his services and achieve- 
ments. In addition to being knight 
and baronet, he is a J. P. and D. L.; 
he was until he retired from Parlia- 
ment a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade; he is 
a past president of the British Iron 
Trade Association, and a member of 
the council of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, and of the Mining Association 
of Great Britain, as well as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, a 
body which, by the way, has grown 
vastly in influence and importance 
during recent years. His _ literary 
achievements include a work on “Im- 
proved Means of Water Communica- 
tion Between the Midlands and the 
Ports of London, Liverpool and Bris- 
tol,” and he has compiled much im- 
portant matter on railway rates. He 
represented the Staffordshire iron and 
allied trades before the Board of 
Trade and joint committees of Lords 
and Commons in connection with the 
prolonged inquiries into railway rates 
and canal tolls, and succeeded in ob- 
taining many important advantages for 
his district. 

His title will in due course descend 
to his grandson, Alfred Edward Hick- 
man, a Hheutenant in the King’s Dra- 
goon Guards, who is now serving 
with his regiment in South Africa. 

The Black Country baronet has been 
such an ardent, active and practical 
politician that this sphere of his la- 
bors would constitute a chapter in 
itself. He has been for many years 
one of the most valuable assets of 
the Conservative party in the Mid- 
lands. His political career com- 
menced in 1880, when he contested 
the Borough of Wolverhampton 
against Mr. Villiers, of corn law re- 
peal fame, and Sir Henry Fowler. 
The first time of asking was a fail- 
ure, but five years later he secured 
the seat for West Wolverhampton, 
and has held it until 1907, except for 
the period from 1886 to 1892. For 
this small defeat, Sir Alfred got a 
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consolation in "92 in his thumping 
majority of 1,116. At the next elec- 
tion following this in 1900, the Lib- 
erals allowed him a walk-over, not 
only in recognition of his extremely 
strong position, but as a_ testimony 
to the fact that a large share of Sir 
Alfred’s services were rendered to the 
district for the general good, regard- 
less of party. 


A Remarkable Tribute. 


Probably no incident of the 1906 
election caused more widespread re- 
gret than the rejection of Sir Alfred 
Hickman, this somewhat ungrateful 
constituency preferring T. F. Rich- 
ards, a Labor candidate. A fund was 
shortly afterwards opened, with the 
object of substantially recognizing his 
political, municipal and social services 
to the borough for over 20 years. The 
sequel to this was a great gathering 
on Jan. 29 of last year in tthe Drill 
Hall, Wolverhampton, when in the 
presence of a large crowd of friends 
Sir Alfred was handed an address and 
a valuable service of silver plate. 


The address, designed by J. J. 
Brownsword, head-master of Wolver- 
hampton School of Art, was enclosed 
in a silver repowsse frame pierced and 
inlaid with pearl shell, the whole be- 
ing mounted on a background of dull 
mahogany. The design was based on 
the thonesty “plant.” Some of the 
seed vessels were in repousse, while 
pearl shell. In the 
center of tthe upper part of the 
frame, were Sir Alfred’s arms in 
translucent enamel and gold. On the 
left was the motto: “He sits high in 
all the people’s hearts,’ and on the 
right: “It will be a joy to us all to 
recall this some day.” The lower 
portion of the design consisted of a 
group, “Honesty,” supporting the ad- 
dress. The address itself was on vel- 
lum richly illuminated in colors and 
embossed gold. 


others were in 


The address, after acknowledging 
on behalf of the Conservatives and 
Unionists his political services, con- 
cluded: “The 4,226 subscribers to the 
gift now offered you represent all so- 
cial grades of our local community, 
but the fact that the large majority 
of them belong to the working class 
will, we think, be particularly pleasing 
to you as showing that in their opin- 
ion you have allowed no class preju- 
dices to influence you in the consid- 
eration and support you have always 
given to the just and reasonable 
claims of labor. That you may be 
long spared to enjoy a well earned 
rest in this locality for which you 
have done so much and where your 
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name is a household word, is our cor- 
dial wish and fervent hope.” 
Lord Dartmouth’s Address 

Lord Dartmouth presided over the 
gathering and among those present 
were ‘the Countess of Dartmouth, 
Lady Joan Legge, H. Staveley Hill, 
M. P., and many prominent South 
Staffordshire ironmasters. The sec- 
retary, Gough Allen, recalled the re- 
markable fact that in 1880 Sir Alfred 
was presented with three pieces of 
silver forming a very handsome des- 
sert service, in recognition of his fight 
in that election, and eight pieces to 
complete that service formed the chief 
part of the present gift by the same 
eminent artist in silver, the Chevalier 
Morel Ladenil, the remainder con- 
sisting of an oval jardiniere and a 
loving cup with the address. Lord 
Dartmouth made the presentation, 
paying a warm tribute to Sir Alfred 
Hickman’s work. 

Sir Alfred in his acknowledgement 
mentioned another remarkable coinci- 
dence which would seem ‘to be quite 
without precedent, namely that Lord 
Dartmouth’s father made the earlier 
presentation to him 26 years before, 
and Sir Alfred declared that in all his 
parliamentary career he had _ never 
given a vote or advocatei a policy 
that was not designed to benefit the 
great masses of the people. This 
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declaration was emphasized by a 
hearty outburst of cheering, a similar 
endorsement following the _ further 
declaration that in his retirement he 
left no enemies behind him. 

To the inquiry of the interviewer 
whether he would again seek parlia- 
mentary ‘honors and_ responsibilities 
Sir Alfred gave a prompt and em- 
phatic negative; but, as already indi- 
cated, he will still continue his ener- 
getic work for ‘traders outside parlia- 
ment. 

We are able to give a view of Sir 
Alfred’s beautiful residence, Wight- 
wick, built by ‘himself many years 
ago, and which has for years been 
the center of many social and philan- 
thropic movements. Our views also 
include, in addition to a recent life- 
like portrait of himself, some photo- 
graphs of the works, which give some 
idea of their magnitude and up-to- 
date character. 

In Private Life. 

Our sketch would not be complete 
without some reference to the famous 
ironmaster’s lighter and recreative ac- 
tivities. He is as keen a sportsman 
now as the was in his younger days. 
He is very fond of hunting and shoot- 
ing and is legitimately proud of the 
two facts that he is the oldest mem- 
ber of the Albrighton Hunt, and that 
he has taken out a game certificate 
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without intermission for 59 years. 
During the ‘hunting season he con- 
stantly utilized the “short Friday” ar- 
rangement in the house of commons 
to get down to Wightwick for a week- 
end spin with the hounds. He is also 
an enthusiastic motorist and the own- 
er of some of the finest specimens of 
these modern vehicles. His shooting 
has been done practically all over the 
country, and he has managed to rec- 
oncile his parliamentary labors with a 
visit to the highlands of Scotland for 
grouse shooting and deer stalking. He 
received his first gift of a gun from 
his uncle, a landed proprietor in 
Shropshire, when he was only 12 
years of age, and he has been shoot- 
ing in some way or other ever since. 
At the present time he is tenant of 
Dunbeath Castle, Caithness. In fes- 
tive gatherings the has always had the 
reputation of being a jolly good fel- 
low and has even ‘been known to 
sing a comic song at a Conservative 
ward dinner. 

The evening of the baronet’s stren- 
uous life finds ‘him still busy in num- 
erous spheres of congenial activity, 
as eager as ever to serve his day and 
generation, probably without a single 
enemy and tthe object of much regard 
often rising to affection among friends 
and acquaintances of all classes and 


parties. . 


A FOUNDRY BUSINESS ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


A Description of the Union Iron Works, Spokane, Wash. 


West of the Rocky Mountains and 
east of the Cascades lies a_ broad 
plateau region, 500 miles wide, of 
which the city of Spokane, Wash., is 
the natural northern metropolis. Con- 
ditions surrounding the operation of 
commercial ‘foundries in this region 
are in many respects quite different 
from those found either in the east or 
on the Pacific coast. In order to ac- 
quaint the readers of THe Iron TRADE 
REVIEW with these conditions and with 
the characteristics of the typical foun- 
dry of this Inland Empire country— 
as it is called—this article is written. 
The firm whose plant and methods of 
business are to be described as typi- 
cal of the region is the Union Iron 
Works of Spokane. 

The few cents differential per 100 
pounds in the freight rates between 
Pittsburg and Spokane in favor of 
pig iron and coke over finished ma- 
chinery is not sufficient to permit any 
firm located in the Inland Empire to 
engage in the manufacture of any reg- 
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From 
a western standpoint this is a very 
unfortunate and jamentable situation. 
We find, therefore, that the business 
done by the Union Iron Works is of 
two kinds: Repair jobs of all sorts 
on mining, lumbering, power plant 
and agricultural machinery, and the 
manufacture, to special order, of cer- 
tain kinds of heavy machinery not re- 


ular line of heavy machinery. 
s 


quiring a great amount of fine ma- 
chine tooling, such as melting pots 
for the local lead and copper smelters, 
saw mill and flour’ mill machinery, 
mining machinery, marine engines, 
horizontal tubular boilers, etc. An- 
other factor preventing the manufac- 
ture of regular lines is the continued 
unsettled labor situation, the discus- 
sion of which will be taken up more 
in detail subsequently. 

In -nine years the plant of the 
Union Iron Works has grown from a 
little “two by four’ shop employing 
17 men, with an invested capital of 
about $2,000, to an extensive works 
occupying two city blocks, employing 


250 men, and representing an invest- 
ment of $350,000. This growth is not 
phenomenal but is on a par with the 
corresponding growth of the  sur- 
rounding community in population and 
wealth. The foundry at present is 
using 1,200 tons of pig iron per year. 
The plant is electrically driven and 
lighted throughout, the motors being 
arranged and belted to the machines 
on the group system. The operation 
of the plant requires 350 horsepower, 
which energy is bought for $25 per 
horsepower-year. 

The new foundry building, construct- 
ed of brick and entirely fire-proof, is 
172 feet by 90 feet and is situated so 
as to afford easy communication by 
means of a tram railway with the ma- 
chine shop and the structural shop. 
The molding room is 172 by 60 feet, 
and is provided with the usual con- 
veniences of a modern jobbing foun- 
dry. The cupolas, storage bins, core 
rooms, brass foundry and cleaning 
rooms are arranged conveniently along 
one side. Owing to the heterogene- 
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ous character of the work done no 
molding machines are used. 

The pig and scrap are stored in the 
back of the foundry building. 
An electrically driven, single rail, 
crane trolley, built by the Alliance 
Machine Co., is used for transporting 
the dron from tthe storage yard to 
the charging floor. This crane run- 
way is 225 feet long and will be ex- 
tended about 100 feet further to the 
rear end of the yard. 

This trolley has proven itself to be 


yard 
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original features that have a marked 
effect on their convenience and econ- 
omy of operation. 

The tuyeres, instead of being built 
like nozzles with the constricted open- 
ings inward, are made in the reverse 
fashion. They are trumpet shaped 
with the larger openings turned to- 
ward the inside. This has the effect 
of reducing the velocity of the enter- 
ing air, causing it to spread, and re- 
sults in a remarkably evenly distrib- 
uted blast and in exceptional economy. 


handled directly 
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design permits the immediate drop- 
ping of the bottom without danger or 
inconvenience, and allows the slag and 
ashes to be thoroughly quenched in 
the fire-proof chamber before any at- 
tempt is made to remove them. 

The molding floor is served by a 
20-ton, motor-driven, Niles foundry 
crane of 60 feet span. The crane 
runway extends out through the rear 
of the foundry building, spanning the 
flask storage yard. Heavy flasks are 
by this crane, and 














EXTERIOR OF FOUNDRY, UNION IRON WoRrKS, SPOKANE, WASH. 


a very efficient method of handling 
bulky material. The coke is brought 
to the side door of the foundry on 
the railroad cars; here it is dumped 
into a bin from which an electrically 
_ driven bucket elevator raises it to the 
charging floor level. Space is provid- 
ed on the charging floor for six car- 
loads of coke. 

Two cupolas, 48 and 54 inches di- 
ameter respectively, conveniently sit- 
uated near the center of the molding 
room, are served from this charging 
floor. These cupolas were designed 
by H. E. MacCamy, were built at the 
Union Iron Works, and embody two 


With good coke a melting ratio of 


1 to 12 has been obtained. One to 
10 is a common occurrence. The in- 
troduction of these tuyeres has in- 


creased the efficiency of the cupolas 
30 per cent. The tuyeres of the 48- 
inch cupola are 3 inches deep and 
have a total area of 226 square inches. 

Each of these cupolas is entirely 
enclosed in a fire-proof brick cham- 
ber. One side of the chamber is fur- 
nished with a good sized sheet iron 
door. Near the bottom of this door 
is an opening 6 inches square, through 
which a bar for dropping the bottom 
of the cupola can be introduced. This 


being made for using it 
heavy directly on 
The single rail trolley, men- 


provision jis 
to load 
the cars. 
tioned in 


castings 


the foregoing in connection 


with the charging floor, is designed 
to connect with the main _ traveling 
crane and the two together form a 


simple, cheap and complete system of 
internal transportation for the foun- 
dry. 

The cleaning room is admirably lo- 
cated at the center of one side of the 
molding room, adjacent to the side 
passageway to the machine shop. It 
is provided with two 48-inch tumbling 
barrels; a third will be installed short- 
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ly, together with a small elevator for 
raising the gates and chippings to the 
charging floor. The cleaning room 
machinery is driven by a separate elec- 
tric motor; the tumbling barrels are 
provided with efficient dust extractors. 
Thoughtful provision has been made 
for the welfare of the employes and 
means has ‘been 


every reasonable 


adopted to eliminate the obnoxious 
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turbing the temperature of the other 
trays. 

At the rear of the foundry building, 
within reach of the main crane, is lo- 
cated a modern pattern shop and pat- 
tern store-room. 

The heating and lighting arrange- 
ments, often neglected in 
foundry design, are carefully worked 
out. Half of the wall space of the 


features 
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to registers located about 12 feet from 
the floor. 

Although the state of Washington has 
extensive iron deposits they are as yet 
practically undeveloped. All the iron 
must be imported from the east. This 
necessitates carrying a heavy stock of 
inventory often 
Good sound coke, 


raw material. The 
amounts to $40,000. 
free from sulphur, is obtained from Fer 











CHARACTERISTIC PROoDUCTS—-MELTING PoTs FoR LOCAL SMELTERS. 
CUPOLA, COMPLETELY ENCLOSED IN BRICK. 


dust prevalent in the average cleaning 
room. 

Adjacent to the cleaning room is a 
room 32 by 40 feet used for brass 
molding, fitted with the necessary fur- 
naces and appliances for this purpose. 

The core room is situated adjacent 
to the front end of the molding floor. 
It is light and roomy and the stor- 
age bins are handy. The two large 
core ovens are 15 feet square and 9 
feet high, provided with core trucks 
running out to the molding floor. One 
of these core ovens is of the continu- 
ously fired type; the contents of any 
One tray can be removed without dis- 
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CHARGING FLOOR OF 


two ends of the building is glass and 


two large skylights extend the full 


length of the roof. In any ordinary 
weather no artificial light is necessary 
in the day time. Full 
made, however, for artificial lighting, 


provision is 


using both electric incandescent and 
are lights—the latter are used for the 
More than the usual 
fitted to 
The heating and ventilating 


molding room. 
number of ventilators are 
the roof. 
is effected by a forced hot air system. 
The air is driven by a 110-inch fan 
over a nest of l-inch steam pipes and 
is then forced through ducts carried 
under the floor and up through pilas- 
ters in the walls of the molding room 








CoRES ON CorE BuGGY. 


48-INCH CUPOLA AND ELECTRIC TROLLEY, 


nie, British Columbia, 100 miles north of 
Spokane. 
delivered to the works. 
ton duty is required on this imported 
coke. 


obtained elsewhere at present within a 


This coke costs $9.75 per ton, 


Sixty cents per 
Inasmuch as good coke cannot be 


reasonable distance this duty is merely 
an added burden to the iron industries of 
the Inland Empire region. 

The officers of the company character- 
ized the western labor situation as “bad.” 
Strikes are frequent and disturbing. The 
manufacturers are making a fight for 
an open shop, for that is about the only 
principle on which a western plant can be 
operated profitably. The Union Iron 
Works recently discharged all its union 
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men, who had gone on strike, demanding 
an eight-hour day with no reduction of 
wages, and are now operating with a 
crew of non-union men. It can be said 
for the union men that they are not 
given to violence and the business goes 
on without interruption. On account of 
the varied character of the work all the 
men are paid by the day. The present 
scale for molders is $3.75 per day of 
nine hours; for machinists 40 to 45 cents 
per hour. Labor conditions are continu- 
ally unsettled; it is difficult to get full 
crews of good men; men are plentiful, 
but competent men are scarce; wages are 
high and all of these conditions join to 
hinder the fullest development of the 
western iron business. 
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AMONG THE MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS 
OF CINCINNATI. 


(Editorial Correspondence.) 


Grinding Drill Columns. 

It is interesting to note the different 
procedure in different shops on the same 
work. Take, for instance, the finishing 
of drill columns. Of late years, manu- 
facturers of fine tools have been grind- 
ing every part that could be ground, in- 
cluding columns of drills. At the Cin- 
cinnati Machine Tool Co., these are 
ground in a special two-head, grinding 
machine, built for the purpose. The 


‘Mueller Machine Tool Co. uses a grind- 














Scrap AND RAIL STORAGE, WITH SINGLE RAIL TROLLEY, UNION IRON WoORKS. 


In spite of these troubles and the dis- 
tance from developed sources of raw ma- 
terial the industry has grown rapidly, 
constantly keeping pace with the increase 
‘in population. With the growth of more 
settled conditions of population and labor 
and the opening of the local iron de- 
posits, it is hoped that soon some regulat 
lines of manufacture may be established 

The officers of the Union Iron Works 
are: E. J. Roberts, president; A. Cor- 
bin, vice president; M. Fitzpaterick, gen- 
eral manager; and H. E. MacCamy, su- 
perintendent. 


Figures compiled by Southern Pa- 
cific railroad officials indicate that in 
1906 the Pacific system of the South- 
ern Pacific had 1,198 locomotives and 
26,148 freight cars. .Since then 184 
locomotives and 5,429 freight cars 
have been received or ordered. 


ing attachment mounted on a large swing 
lathe, driving the wheels by individual 
motors. Both 
the work within the necessary limits of 


methods seem to finish 
error, although possibly the special ma- 
little rap- 
Of course, there is the disadvantage 


chine does the work a more 
idly. 
in using the grinding attachment on the 
lathe that a for 


turning whenever grinding is to be done. 


tool is out of service 
Unless, however, the demand for lathe 
work is greater than the capacity of the 
shop, this is not such a disadvantage as 
it might seem, as the cost of the lathe 
and attachments is less than 
that of the grinding machine, and if the 


grinding machine is not kept in opera- 


probably 


tion, quite constantly, there is consider- 
able money invested in an expensive ma- 
chine which is lying idle, manifestly an 
unprofitable proceeding. 

Speaking of grinding, the American 
Tool Works Co. uses a magnetic chuck 
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when grinding small pieces of thin sec- 
tion, as washers, collars, etc. These 
are ground in a Brown & Sharpe grinder, 
thé magnetic chuck being placed at right 
angles to the emery wheel and being ro- 
tated. The boy operating the machine 
simply slips the piece to be ground 
against the surface of the chuck and 
throws on the current when the piece is 
held with sufficient force for grinding 
purposes. When the grinding has been 
completed, the switch is opened, the piece 
drops off and a new one is inserted. 
The saving in time is great, and further- 
more, there is no possibility of spring- 
ing or marring the pieces by gripping 
them in a jaw chuck. 


Pulley Crowning Machine. 


A home-made machine of interest in 
the R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co.’s 
shop is one for crowning pulleys. It 
comprises an old lathe, on the head spin- 
dle of which is placed a face mill with 
inserted teeth. The carriage has been 
provided with a vertical spindle which 
can be rotated by power, and on which 
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ARRANGEMENT FOR CROWNING PULLEYS, 


The 


pulley is brought up to the face mill and 


the pulley, to be crowned, is carried. 


as the mill cuts, the pulley is rotated on 
its spindle. The center line of the mill 
spindle is in the same horizontal plane 
with the center line of the pulley face and 
the amount of crowning is determined by 
the apart horizontally of the 
pulley center and mill center. The ac- 
companying sketch shows the principle 


distance 


of the machine, but not the details. 


Other Kinds of Special Machines at 
the LeBlond Shop. 

In addition to its large use of special 

machines, the LeBlond company adapts 
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regular machines largely to special pur- 
poses. A case in point is the use of the 
automatic turret lathe to the manufac- 
ture of lathe parts. The development of 
the lathe during the past few years has 
necessitated the use of much stronger 
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accompanying sketch, was devised for the 
Brown & Sharpe automatic gear cutter, 
which, while inexpensive, does the trick 
as satisfactorily as a much more expen- 
sive rig. 

The attachment comprises the frame 









































ARRANGEMENT FOR DRILLING IN THE GEAR CUTTER. 


working parts. Where cast iron was for- 
merly considered good enough steel is 
now used, which in a measure, simplifies 
the manufacturing problem. Take, for 
instance, gear blanks. Where these are 
made of cast iron several different tools 
had to be used, and often several chuck- 
ings were necessary. With steel, how- 
ever, the blank is formed and finished in 
an automatic turret lathe, the material 
being cut from bar stock and finished 
complete, ready for the gear cutter in 
the one mathine. Not only spur gear, 
but bevel gear blanks are made this way, 
as well as innumerable other parts. 
Drilling in the Automatic Gear Cutter. 
Speaking of gear cutters brings up an 
interesting adaptation of the Brown & 
Sharpe automatic gear cutter, which the 
writer saw at the Mueller Machine Tool 
Co. plant. The feed plate of the Mueller 
radial drill comprises a number of cir- 
cles of holes into which pins are set, 
the latter meshing with a gear. It was 
described in detail in THE [RON TRADE 
Review of Feb. 15, 1906. As the holes 
must be accurately spaced, it was either 
necessary to make an expensive jig, and 
drill then in an ordinary drill press, or 
else have some method whereby the plates 
could be indexed accurately and the holes 
drilled. An attachment, shown in the 








D, in which are carried the two bevel 
gears C. The attachment is slipped over 
the cutter spindle of the machine and the 
spur gear A is put on the end of the 
spindle. This meshes with the pinion B, 
which, in turn, drives the bevel gear C. 
In the spindle E is inserted a flat drill of 
the requisite diameter. The plate to be 
drilled is carried by the spindle on which 
the gear blank is usually carried. The 
proper gear combinations having been 
made for indexing, the drill advances, 
drills the hole, recedes, the plate in- 
dexes and the operation proceeds until 
the complete circle has been drilled. All 
the circles of one size in a lot of plates 
are drilled, and the machine is then 
changed to drill the next circle. It 
would be hard to imagine anything sim- 
pler, and yet which would serve the pur- 
pose as well as this little device. 


Benches with Removable Surfaces. 


The Mueller Machine Tool Co.’s plant 
is small, but it contains many interest- 
ing devices, nevertheless. The tools are 
all driven from a line shaft separated 
into three parts by clutches, so that no 
more sections of shafting need be run 
than are necessary. The shafts and 
countershafts are suspended directly from 
the roof purlins by means of angle plate 
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hangers, thus doing away with stringers. 
The shop is extremely light, with ribbed 
glass windows on three sides (the office 
extends across the fourth side) and 10 
skylights let into the roof. The benches 
used are worthy of note. In the first 
place, they are set out from the wall a 
short distance to permit the hot air from 
the radiators to pass up back of them 
instead of flowing out at the front, to 
the discomfort of the men. Instead of be- 
ing composed of a single two-inch plank, 
the benches are provided with a surface 
of %-inch maple, tongued and grooved. 
These boards extend across the bench 
from front to back, and when they are 
worn or the surface destroyed in any 
one place it is a simple matter to remove 
the few defective boards, and replace 
them with new ones, which can be driven 
into place from the front of the bench. 

Another noteworthy feature of this 
shop is the provision for loading wagons. 
A driveway from the street extends into 
the building, the entrance being closed 
by a rolling steel shutter. The floor of 
the shop is at such an elevation that the 
bottom of a wagon on the driveway is 
level with the floor. This driveway is 
accessible directly from the erecting floor 
of the shop and is of a great convenience 
in loading machinery which can be rolled 
on the waiting truck without any lifting 
whatever. Incidentally the crane serving 
the erecting floor extends over the drive- 
way. The shop is provided with a base- 
ment with a concrete floor, which gives 
storage space for castings and other raw 
material, which while often wanted quick- 
ly is in the way on the main floor of the 
shop. An elevator connects the two 
floors, and cranes extend to the elevator 
on both levels. 


A Large Drill for Light Work. 


The Cincinnati Machine Tool Co. man- 
ufactures drill presses, and has devel- 
oped some interesting ideas. Among 
them may be noted the drill known jas 
the 24-36-inch machine. This is a drill 
made up of the parts usually put to- 
gether to form a 24-inch drill. The 
column, however, is cast with an over- 
hang sufficiently great to permit the spin- 
dle being placed the same distance from 
the column that it is in the 36-inch ma- 
chine. The knee supporting the table 
is likewise extended to permit the table 
to be central under the spindle. This 
tool is designed for handling pieces of 
comparatively large size but light weight, 
as automobile parts, etc. It fills a need 
for a tool which will take parts of large 
swing and yet which do not need a tool 
of the weight their size would indicate. 

The base plates of the drills made by 
this company are worthy of attention. 
The hole for the column jis generously 
reinforced on both sides and jn addition 
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a rib extends entirely around the hole on 
the under side of the base. A good num- 
ber of ribs are provided, radiating from 
the column hole to the edges of the base, 
and longitudinal ribs are also provided. 
The column is flared at the base and is 
fastened to the base plate by cap screws, 
all in plain sight. The drill may be a 
little heavier than others, but it is all due 
to the proper use of pig iron just where 
it is needed. The drill is a sturdy look- 
ing machine and does not belie its looks. 

There are a number of interest- 
ing things to be observed in the Cincin- 
nati Machine Tool Co.’s shop practice. 
One is the consideration which has been 
given to problems of the foundry in de- 
signing the machines. Let us examine, 
for instance, the table of the upright 
drill. Like all other drills it has radial 
T-slots. The usual way of casting T- 
slots is shown at A in the sketch. Very 
little draft is given to sides X, and the 
pattern has to be drawn straight out of 
the sand for the entire depth of the slot. 


After a little consideration the form 
shown at B, was decided on. The 
sides X were given a_ sharp. slant, 


which left the sand easily, and did not 
tend to break the mold so much as the 
form shown at A. It was thought, how- 
that 
and by putting a fillet at N in B, and 
adding the segment of a circle at P the 
This 
possesses all the advantages of the earlier 
shape. In addition it is 


ever, this could be improved on, 


shape shown at C was obtained. 


neater, and 
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the drill easily. Where several holes are 
to be drilled in one piece the advantages 
are obvious. The light plate can be 
shifted much more easily and quickly 
than the drill table, and the table is not 
marred or put out of true by mistreat- 
ment. When the plate is worn, a light 
cut on both sides with a planer or shaper 
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serves to true it up again and render 
it as good as new. In addition to using 
this plate in its own shop, the Cincinnati 
Machine Tool Co. is manufacturing them 
as a commercial proposition, and quite 
recently shipped some to Japan. 

Modern Methods and Increased Pro- 

duction. 

The increase in production due to the 
use of modern methods, high-speed steel 
and machine tools adapted to the particu- 
lar work which they have to do is a sub 
ject close to the hearts of all machine 
tool manufacturers. An improperly de- 
signed machine or one designed previous 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE T-SLot By CINCINNATI MACHINE Toot Co. 


stronger, although a trifle heavier, which 
is no practical objection to a drill table. 
In molding this table a metal pattern 
is used for the table proper, and a spider 
of cherry wood is laid in the mold for 
the T-slot reinforcements. 


Drilling Plate. 


A handy little attachment for drilling 
used by the Cincinnati Machine Tool Co. 
shown in the — sketch. 
a plate about 12 x 16 


is the plate 
This is simply 
inches with T-slots cast in one face and 
The two 
faces are planed parallel. Instead of 
bolting a piece of work to the drill ta- 


three ribs cast on the other. 


ble, it is bolted to this plate which is 
massive enough, and develops sufficient 
friction itself and the table to 
prevent the work turning with the drill. 


between 


It is, however, light enough to be readily 
moved around with one hand permitting 
the machinist to center his work under 


to the introduction of high-speed steel 
has little opportunity to show a profit 
in competing with machines expressly de- 
signed to utilize the high efficiency of these 
steels. An analysis of the shop costs 
that heavy gains can be 
made by scrapping the older and substi- 
tuting more productive machinery. In a 
circular recently issued by the American 


often shows 


Tool Works Co. a number of examples 
were cited showing the improvement in 
time of production made by the use of 
machinery designed to utilize to the ut- 
most the possibilities of high-speed steels 
when coupled with a close study of the 
best methods. We present herewith a 
few of the examples as taken from that 
circular. 
LATHE WORK, 

Roughing and finishing a cone pulley; 
old time two hours and 40 minutes, new 
time 38 minutes. Roughing and finish- 


ing cast iron column; old time 18% 
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hours, new time eight hours. 


PLANING. 


Roughing and finishing lathe bed; old 

time 17 hours, new time nine hours. 
RADIAL DRILLING. 

Shaper columns; old time 12 hours, 
new time 3% hours. Drilling 72 holes, 
29/32-inch diameter, 154 inches deep; old 
time two hours, new time % hour. 


MACHINERY DEALERS TO 
MEET. 

Plans for their joint meeting at the 
Jefferson hotel, Richmond, Va., May 13- 
15, were formulated at a meeting held 
at that place on Jan. 24 by committees 
appointed by the American Supply and 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, 
the National Supply and Machinery Deal- 
ers’ Association and the Southern Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association. A 
large number of reservations have al- 
ready been made at the Jefferson hotel, 
indicating a record attendance. 

The complete program will be ready 
for distribution early in April. As al- 
ready mapped out, it contains many radi- 
cal departures from previous meetings 
of the three associations, eliminating all 
features which have proven undesirable, 
and including a wide variety of trade 
matters of lively interest. In this con- 
nection, F. D. Mitchell, secretary-treas- 
urer of the American association, says: 


“Speakers of national reputation, whose 
connection with the commercial life of 
the nation will make their views of the 
greatest moment to all attending the con- 
vention, will be selected to address the 
joint meetings. The speakers, drawn 
from the membership of the associations, 
will make addresses on live topics of 
vital importance, and it is felt by the 
committees that when their program is 
ready every member of each organization 
will feel that he cannot afford to be ab- 
sent.” 

The committees, which met to arrange 


the program, were made up as follows: 

From the American association: M. 
W. Mix, Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind.; E. H. Hargrave, The Cincinnati 
Tool Co., Cincinnati; C. F. Aaron, New 
York Leather Belting Co. New York; 
F. A. Hall, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New 
York; D. K. Swartwout, The Ohio Blow- 
er Co., Cleveland; W. M. Hood, The 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati; and F. 
D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, New 
York. 

From the National association: George 
Puchta, Queen City Supply Co., Cincin- 
nati; and A. T. Anderson, secretary- 
treasurer, Cleveland. 

From the Southern association: J. C. 
Miller, Miller Supply Co., Huntington, 
W. Va.; Alvin M. Smith, Smith-Court- 
ney Co., Richmond, Va.; Hunter B. 
Frischkorn, Hunter B. Frischkorn, Rich- 
mond, Va.; and Levin Joynes, Southern 
Railway Supply Co., Richmond, Va. 
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METHODS OF ORDERING AND ROUTING WORK" 


In a well organized and properly sys- 
tematized manufacturing establishment 
not a thing should be made, or even com- 
menced, not a blow struck, without defi- 
nite orders issued on proper authority. 
This may seem a very broad assertion and 
one that literally carried out would occa- 
sion necessary delay and expense. Prop- 
erly understood in all its bearings the 
usual objections that may be advanced 
against such a plan will soon disappear. 
The principal and almost the only ex- 
ception to the rule will be that of an 
emergency of sufficient importance to 
justify the disregard of all regulations 
for the moment and require the most 


By Oscar E. PErRIGO. 


that fact. Written orders are necessary 
for the reason that verbal orders may be 
misunderstood, disputed or forgotten. The 
moral effect of having the orders in 
writing will have much to do in stimulat- 
ing the prompt and efficient carrying out 
of their provisions. Every man having 
his orders in writing feels safe in taking 
whatever action may be necessary to ful- 
fill the obligations and responsibilities im- 
posed by and incident to the operation 
of the order. Written orders, the initial 
copy of which is issued and authenticated 
by the signature of the head of the estab- 
lishment furnish subordinate officials am- 
ple authority for making such orders 


ance with a special order; all alterations 
or special changes to suit customers, 
should originate with the controlling 
head of the éstablishment, usually the 
general manager, and should bear his 
signature. 

The form and subject matter of these 
orders will depend very much upon the 
character of the product which it covers 
and the particular system in use in the 
establishment. In some cases it may sim- 
ply specify the building of a certain 
number of machines designated by a 
certain class of type and of certain di- 
mensions, as “forty 16-inch by 8-foot en- 


gine lathes.” In another instance it may 
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Fic. 1—GENERAL ORDER FOR STOCK. 
INCHES. 


Cases of this kind will be self-evident, as 
fire, the imminent danger of accident to 
men, machines or building, etc. In these 
cases, any man of whatever rank is ex- 
pected to act quickly and efficiently to 
avoid, check or ameliorate the effects of 
an accident, and when the necessity for 
such action has passed, to report his ac- 
tion, the reasons for it, and the resulting 
effect, to his immediate superior. Such 
action may extend to the countermand- 
ing or temporarily suspending the orders 
of his superior, in which case, when the 
emergency has passed, he will report in 
the manner indicated to the official whose 
order he has interfered with. 

The reasons for the strict enforcement 
of the regulation requiring all orders to 
be written and duly issued by properly 
constituted authority before any action 
is taken, are many and important. Some 
of the principal ones are these: We shall 
have a system of cost accounting that 
will naturally assume that the expense 
is duly authorized. Being duly author- 
ized we must have a written record of 





1Fifth of a series of articles on cost keeping 
and shop management. 


ACTUAL SIzE 4 x 6 


store, purchase of material, etc., as may 
be necessary for fulfilling the conditions 
of the order. 

The regular orders mecessary in a 
manufacturing establishment may be 
divided into four general classes, namely: 

1. Production orders, for manufactur- 
ing of the regular product of the con- 
cern, and which cover the expense of 
labor, material, and the purchase of the 
necessary material. 

2. Maintenance of plant, authorizing 
necessary repairs of buildings, fences, 
walls, fixtures and similar expense re- 
lating to the fixed plant. 

3. Equipment, including the building 
or purchasing of new machines, attach- 
ments, tools, etc. and their installation 
in the plant. 

4. Operation of plant, covering the 
necessary labor and materials used in 
operating the plant. 

In this article the first class only of 
these orders, or production orders will 
be considered. All orders for manufac- 
turing machinery and tools to be sold to 
customers, whether for new machines or 
parts of machines to be built in accord- 
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INCHES. 


tures, and including regular or special 
attachments, tools and fixtures, and all 
these conditions may be specified in de- 
tail. Or, the order may refer to a sheet 
of specifications accompanying it and be- 
ing really a part of the order. 

The order may be to make certain 
parts in large quantities, which, when 
completed, are placed in a finished parts 
storeroom, whence they are drawn by 
requisition, upon the authority of an 
order covering the assembling of certain 
parts into a certain group of parts; which 
group of parts are assembled into a com- 
plete machine, upon the authority of the 
proper order to do so. 

An example of such methods will best 
illustrate the system. Let it be assumed 
that the product is engine lathes. Pro- 
duction orders will be issued for all small 
parts, particularly such as are produced 
by automatic screw machines, turret 
lathes and the like, for quantities of from 
200 to 1,000 of each part. These orders 
will cover shafts, studs, levers, gears, spe- 
cial bolts, screws, etc. These will be 
made and delivered to the finished parts 
division of the storeroom. A sufficient 
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quantity of all these parts having been 
thus stored, orders will be issued, for 
instance, for, say, forty 16-inch engine 
lathe headstocks; another for a like num- 
ber of tailstocks; a third for the car- 
riages; another for aprons; others for 
compound rests, follow rests, center rests, 
taper attachments, and so on. Each of 
these orders will cover the making of 
the larger and more important parts and 
will authorize the drawing from stores 
of such small parts as have been previ- 
ously made and stored for such con- 
tingencies; and also for assembling each 
of these groups of parts. As _ these 
groups of parts are assembled and in- 
spected they are stored, subject to requi- 
sitions authorized by the final assembling 
orders. 


Orders are next issued for assembling 
the complete machines. As there will be 
various lengths of beds required in the 
lot of 40 lathes, they must be specified 
in the order; as, say eight with six-foot 
beds, 12 with eight-foot beds, and so on. 
This order covers the casting and ma- 
chining of these beds of various lengths, 
the making of their necessary appendages 
as lead screws, feed rods, and boxes, cab- 
inets, etc., and the assembling, not only 
of these parts with the bed casting, but 
that of drawing from stores the other 
groups of parts as headstocks, tailstocks, 
carriages, etc., fitting and assembling them 
into complete lathes, ready for inspec- 
tion. 

As has been suggested, there are sev- 
eral methods of issuing the orders for 
the routine of work. One of the most 
simple and direct is by the use of the 
card orders shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 

Assuming that a lot of a certain kind 
of machines are to be built the general 
manager will have two card blanks, as 
shown in Fig. 2., properly filled out spe- 
cifying briefly what is wanted, for in- 
stance, as follows: 


Forty 16-inch swing engine lathes, viz.: 

8 (2 with taper attachments) 6-foot beds. 

12 (3 with taper attachments) 8-foot beds. 

13 (3 with taper attachments) 10-foot beds. 

7 (1 with taper attachment) 12-foot beds. 

These orders the general manager will 
sign, sending one to the factory man- 
ager and retaining one for his office file. 
This completes his duty so far as order- 
ing goes. 

Upon receipt of this order by the fac- 
tory manager he will have his clerk fill 
out the necessary sub-production orders 
on card blanks, Fig. 3, for the different 
groups of parts composing these ma- 
chines. Ordinarily, these would be: 
Beds and appendages, headstocks, tail- 
stocks, carriages, compound rests, aprons, 
feed works with change gears, center, fol- 
low and full swing rest, countershafts. 
These orders will require the factory 
manager’s punch rather than his signa- 
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ture to make them effective. One copy 
of these orders will be sent to the pro- 
duction engineer (or such official as has 
charge of this work) and one copy will 
be filed in the factory manager’s office. 

The production engineer will then cause 
to be made out upon a card blank, shown 
in Fig. 3, but of a different color, and 
without punch mark or signature, orders 
for each of the parts which must be 
made. This, of course, will not include 
such small parts as are made in quanti- 
ties, kept in the finished parts stores, and 
drawn out when required for assembling. 
Copies of this order will be sent to each 
department interested in the work of 
this particular order, always including 
the drafting room, the cost clerk and 
the store keeper. The sub-production or- 
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2,000 pieces, under one sub-production 
order, and kept in stock for future use. 
This will very much reduce the cost of 
machining, and the clerical work neces- 
sary in keeping the records of the prog- 
ress and cost of the work will be re- 
duced to a small fraction of that re- 
quired when each individual part is made 
on a separate order, as is done in many 
manufacturing establishments at the pres- 
ent time. 

When a single machine is to be built 
in a special manner, or when one of the 
machines in stock is to be changed to 
suit the special requirements of a cus- 
tomer, the general manager’s order for 
the work will be upon the card blank, 
shown in Fig. 2, which will be a gen- 
eral specification of the machine. This 
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Fic. 3—SHop ORDER TO DEPARTMENT. 


der, being made for a group of parts, is 
understood to include the work assem- 
bled and ready, in connection with the 
other component groups to be erected into 
a complete machine, the erecting work 
requiring, however, an additional sub- 
production order from the factory man- 
ager, which may be issued at any time 
during the interval between the receipt 
of the general manager’s order and the 
completion of the several groups of 
parts. 

The storekeeper is charged with the 
duty of keeping a supply of all small 
parts on hand. He will have a prede- 
termined maximum and minimum within 
the limits of which he is expected to keep 
his stock. When necessary, he will fill 
out sub-production orders (see Fig. 3) 
for the parts required. These he will send 
to the factory manager for approval, after 
which they will be handled the same as 
other orders of their class. 

In practice it will be found that in 
a large proportion of machinery manu- 
factured there will be from 40 to 75 per 
cent of the parts that may be manu- 
factured in quantities of from 200 to 








Actua. S1zE 3 x 5 INCHES. 


will be sent to the factory manager, who 
will have his clerk make out such sub- 
production orders as may be necessary 
for this particular case, following in a 
general manner the methods prescribed 
for stock work. The sub-production or- 
ders will be on a card blank, as shown 
in Fig. 3, except that it will differ in 
color, and the word “Stock” will be re- 
placed by the word “Special.” 

The colors for these several classes of 
card orders may be: General manager’s 
stock production orders, Fig. 1, white. 
Special production orders, pink. Sub- 
production orders for groups of parts, 
light blue. For single parts, manila. For 
storekeeper’s use in ordering parts for 
storeroom stock, gray. For special work, 
light red. For erecting complete ma- 
chines, red. 

Should any parts be spoiled, work will 
be stopped, the sub-production order 
prominently marked “Spoiled” and sent 
to the production engineer, who will cause 
to be issued a sub-production order on 
a light green card. 

All sub-production order cards have 
on the back a blank for a material ac- 
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count, the use of which will be described 
in a future article. 

When orders of whatever kind are to 
be pushed ahead of the regular product 
they are called rush orders arid have the 
word “Rush” in  heavy-faced letters 
stamped on them with a rubber stamp 
and red ink. 

In all cases, when an order is received 
by the drafting room, the necessary blue 
prints and necessary lists of material are 
furnished to the factory. If the order 
covers new work, for which drawings 
and specifications must be made, this 
work is proceeded with and blue prints 
and lists furnished as soon as they are 
ready. 

When the work called for on sub-pro- 
duction orders is completed the date of 
completion will be entered in the lower 
left-hand corner, the form on the back 
filled out and the order sent to the 
factory manager, as his notification that 
the work has been completed. The or- 
der will then be passed over to the pro- 
duction engineer that he may obtain from 
it any information he may desire, after 
which he will pass it to the cost clerk, 
who will make up the cost account and 
then file it for future reference. 

The original production order issued 
by the general manager is dated when the 
work is completed, and returned to him. 
If the factory manager desires to file this 
order when the work is completed this 
may be done upon the date of completion 


being given to the general manager, who 
may enter it upon the copy of the order 
which he has kept on file. 

The routing of work from the receipt 
of the castings, forgings, bar stock, etc., 
will, of course, be governed very largely 
by the kind of product and the form of 
the parts of which it is composed. 

The important point to be continually 
kept in mind in routing work is that it 
shall pass in as direct a line as possible 
from the point of its receipt in the works 
to its final destination, with few or no 
retrograde movements. To accomplish 
this result successfully the various de- 
partments through which the work is to 
pass should be so arranged with refer- 
ence to the point of entry, and with each 
other, as to make this route direct, 
progressive and by the shortest practica- 
ble lines. 

While it is true that the loading and 
unloading of cars, trucks, or whatever 
form of conveyance is used, may occupy 
more time than that of moving them from 
place to place, much of this time may be 
eliminated by providing a sufficient num- 
ber of trucks or cars, so that the ma- 
terial may be brought to the machines, 
taken as needed direct from the car, 
placed on the machine, and when the 
machining operations are completed, 
taken from the machine and loaded upon 
another car, which will take it to the 
next department. 3y this means the 
time of loading and unloading is practi- 


cally cut out altogether, as the operator 
must handle the pieces twice in any 
event. 

If small parts are moved in boxes of 
the proper size and construction to be 
handled conveniently, tne loading and 
unloading time may be very materially re- 
duced. 

Large castings will naturally go first 
to the planers. These machines should 
be located near the point of entry of the 
castings and very heavy forgings. The 
planing will usually be followed by the 
boring and drilling, which departments 
should adjoin the planing department. For 
convenience of handling large circular 
and cylindrical work the heavy lathe de- 
partment should also be located near the 
point of entry of castings and heavy 
forgings. 

Thus, it is advisable, particularly in 
a broad building, to locate the planing 
department on one side and the heavy 
lathe department on the other, and at 
one end of the building. Beyond these 
departments may be the horizontal and 
vertical boring mills, radial drills, etc., 
and beyond them the erecting flour, with 
shipping facilities at the far end. 

In the older form of shops the erecting 
floor was in the central bay and com- 
manded by the large overhead traveling 
crane. This arrangement is shown in 
Fig. 4. It was also customary to pro- 
vide for lighter machines in galleries run- 
ning along the sides of the building. 
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Fic. 5—ARRANGEMENT OF DEPARTMENTS WITH SPECIAL ERECTING BUILDING, 


While this plan has a number of advan- 
tages, more recent plans place this class 
of machinery on the ground floor of 
buildings specially designed for it and 
located at right angles to the main build- 
ing, as shown. 

In the case shown there are three of 
these buildings with a department in 
each. The forge shop is located con- 
veniently to departments using bar stock, 
as well as to the railroad siding from 
which it is received. Each of these build- 
ings is connected by shop tracks with 
the main building and with the store, or 
stock room at the front and the finished 
parts store room at the rear of the 
building. 

Should the foundry be on the opposite 
side of the machine shop buildings, cast- 
ings would be received at A, B, C and D, 
as required, thus lessening the length 
of their route in the shop. As it is, one 
retrograde movement is necessary for 
parts made in the departments A, B 
and C, 

A still more modern plan is shown in 
Fig. 5 wherein the routing of work is 
better arranged. In this case material 
is received near the fronts of the man- 
ufacturing buildings and is passed 
progressively to the erecting floor at the 
rear, or to the finished part storeroom, 
from which it is drawn for assembling 
The shop track service is shown in a 
very simple, yet effective form, and sup- 


plements the usual overhead traveling 
cranes. 

In planing new buildings, the study of 
routing work may be carried out to al- 
most ideal conditions, wherein the design 
of the building, may be made to conform 
to departmental requirements, but in re- 
arranging the departments in existing 
buildings, often located and built without 
any definite general plan, the engineer 
will find many perplexing difficulties. 

The limits of this article will not per- 
mit a discussion of routing work in build- 
ings of more than one floor, as in fac- 
tories. It may be said in a general way, 
however, that as the material is received 
and the shipping done on the ground 
floor, all material handled in departments 
on the upper floors must make one retro- 
grade movement. Their routing can gen- 
erally be confined to this by proper plan- 
ning, by a proper arrangement of depart- 
ments and location of the assembling 
rooms. 


FIREPROOFING OF SKY- 
SCRAPERS. 


The recent destruction by fire of 
the thirteen-story Parker building at 
‘Nineteenth street and Fourth avenue, 
New York, has revived discussion over 
the fireproof qualities of the mod- 
ern skyscraper. This building, how- 
ever, could hardly claim compliance 
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with first-class fireproof regulations, 
inasmuch as reports to the insurance 
companies show that considerable 
wood was employed in its construc- 
tion and large quantities of inflamma- 
bles were stored in the building. 

“The modern type of skyscraper has 
gone through severer ‘tests than this 
and has come out of them well,” says 
Paul Starrett, of the George A. Ful- 
ler Co., builder of many lofty office 
buildings. “When a building is piled 
full of inflammable material and the in- 
flammable material catches fire, fire- 
proof frame and walls cannot keep 
it from burning. But they can keep 
a building from taking fire from the 
outside, and they have done that 
many times. The modern skyscraper, 
with steel frame and hollow tile par- 
titions, floors and column covering, 
is the safest kind of structure known. 
Such buildings are not only safe for 
themselves, but they constitute bar- 
riers to hinder the spread of a con- 
flagration.” 

Ernest Flagg, architect of the 
Singer building, was of the opinion 
that the Parker building did not de- 
serve the term fireproof, as he said 
the only really fireproof building was 
one that had absolutely nothing about 
it that could burn. Absolutely no 
wood is used in the Singer building. 
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THE MALLEABLE IRON INDUSTRY IN 1907 


Production Last Year Greatest in the History of the 
Trade—New Plants and Additions to Melting Capacity 


No branch of the foundry trade has 
recorded as rapid a growth in recent 
years as the malleable iron industry, 
This is the more remarkable in 
view of the substitution of many 
malleable sections by steel castings 
especially for railroad work. To 
the increase in the output of agricul- 
tural implements is largely ascribed 
the phenomenal development of this 
industry, although the demands of 
builders of freight and passenger cars 
for malleable castings have been un- 
paralleled in the last three years. 


Production in 1907. 


From reports received from the mal- 
leable manufacturers, the output in 
1907 was 969,399 tons. No comparison 
can be made with the production of 
previous years, as statistics are not 
available. It was estimated, however, 
that the producing capacity of oper- 
ative works in the United States on 
Jan. 1, 1903, was approximately 875,- 
000 tons, and the production for that 
year was placed at 750,000 tons. The 
producing capacity, which is now es- 
timated at 1,291,484 ‘tons annually, 
shows an increase of more than 400,- 
000 tons in four years. In the malle- 
able industry it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, however, to make deductions re- 
garding output from the producing ca- 
pacity, as the nature of the work on 
which a foundry is operating will gov- 
ern the tonnage of good castings, and 
even when the melt is normal, the 
output may only amount to 50 per 
cent of the melt owing to the high 
percentage of discard in the form of 
gates, runners, etc. 


Number of Works. 


The total number of works, as com- 
pared with 1903, show a gain of only 
15, 131 having been reported in op- 
erative condition on Jan. 1. Pennsyl- 
vania is the only state that suffered 
a loss in the number of its plants, 
while Ohio shows an increase of four, 
Connecticut and Michigan two each, 
and Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Washington and Wisconsin, one each. 
Illinois and Ohio lead with 21 works 
each, while New York and Pennsyl- 
vania rank second with 16 each. IIli- 
no:s, however, leads all other states in 
output, having produced 205,155 tons 
in 1907, while Ohio ranks second with 
138,830 tons. 


Development in the West. 

This industry has reached its great- 
est development in the west, notably 
in the states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and Wisconsin, while in the east, New 
York and Pennsylvania are by far the 
largest producers. The output of the 
11 plants in Connecticut is compara- 
tively small and this is largely due 
to the preference of its manufacturers 
for the cupola as the melting medium. 
The largest individual plant in the 
country contains 13 furnaces and its 
output last year was nearly 45,000 
tons. One plant reported a produc- 
tion of only 250 tons, although its 
cupola was used largely for melting 
gray iron. In the east a number of 
small plants reported less than 500 
tons each, and with one exception, 
the works melting their iron in cupo- 
las have comparatively small capacities, 


Melting Equipment. 


Reports were also received from the 
manufacturers regarding their melt- 
ing equipment. These indicate that 
the cupola is still extensively used in 
malleable works, no less than 42 being 
operated on white iron. The air fur- 
nace, however, leads with no less than 
369 installations and malleable iron is 
also melted in 21 open-hearth fur- 
naces. The capacity of the air fur- 
nace is also being rapidly increased 
and several plants have recently in- 
stalled furnaces having an output of 
from 25 to 35 tons per heat. The 
open-hearth furnaces average 20 tons, 
although one of 35 tons has recently 
been built. There has been practically 
no change in annealing equipment, 
although several plants have discarded 
charging boxes entirely and pack their 
castings in scale in the furnaces. 

The number of small plants oper- 
ated in 1903 and 1907, as well as their 
capacities and output is shown in ta- 
ble I. Their melting equipment is shown 
in table IT. 


New Construction. 


Four malleable iron plants are 
under construction at present, as fol- 
lows: 

Benton Harbor Malleable Foundry 
Co., Benton, Harbor, Mich.—This plant 
will be equipped with one 12-ton air 
furnace and will shortly be placed in 
operation. 

Ironton Malleable Co., Ironton, O.— 


Melting equipment will consist of two 
25-ton air furnaces. 

Tiffin Malleable Iron & Chain 
Cé., Tiffin, O—This plant is under 
construction and will be completed 
within a few months. It will be 
equipped with one melting furnace of 
15 tons capacity. 

H. W. Cooper Saddlery Hardware 
Mfg. Co.,-Moline, Ill—This plant is 
nearing completion and will be placed 
in operation early in the spring. It 
will be equipped with two air-furnaces 
of 10 tons capacity each. 

Marinette Iron Mfg. Co., Marinette, 
Wis.—This concern is contemplating 
the erection of a malleable plant, al- 
though plans have not yet been pre- 
pared. 

New Plants. 


Since July 1, 1906, no less than 13 
new plants were placed in operation. 
During this period the malleable in- 
dustry recorded its greatest growth. 
A list of these works js given below: 

Terre Haute Malleable & Mfg. Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind—Two 12-ton air 
furnaces. Placed in operation, Octo- 
ber, 1906. 

Hoopeston Malleable Iron Works, 
Hoopeston, Ill. — Placed in _ opera- 
tion Oct. 1, 1907. Melting equip- 
ment consists of one 15-ton air fur- 
nace. 

Rockford Malleable Iron Works, 
Rockford, Ill—This concern occupied 
its new plant in June, 1907. The pro- 
ducing capacity, as compared with the 
old plant, will be practically doubled, 
the melting equipment consisting of 
two 25-ton air furnaces. 

T. H. Symington Co., Corning, N. 
Y.—This plant was placed in opera- 
tion about a year ago and is equipped 
with one air furnace of 12 tons ca- 
pacity. 

Globe Malleable Iron Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y.—Placed ir operation Septem- 
ber, 1906. The melting equipment 
consists of three air furnaces of 12 
tons capacity each. 

Columbus Malleable Casting Co., Co- 
lumbus, O.—This plant was rflaced in 
operation August 23, 1907, and its 
melting equipment consists of two air 
furnaces of 10 and 12 tons capacity 
each. 

Lack Malleable Iron Co., Paducah, 
Ky.—Placed in cperation Sept. 1, 1907. 
Iron is melted in one cupola. 
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Galesburg Malleable Casting Co., 
Galesburg, Ill—This plant, equipped 
with one air furnace, was placed in 
operation Sept. 1, 1907. 

Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O.— 
This plant was placed in _ operation 
April 1, 1907. It is equipped with 
two air furnaces, of 15 tons capacity 
each. 

David Bradley Mfg. Co., Bradley, II. 
—Commenced operations July, 1906. 
Plant is equipped with one 5-ton open- 
hearth furnace and two 15-ton cupolas. 

South Side Steel & Malleable Cast- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—Placed in 
operation October, 1906. Equipped 
with two 15-ton air furnaces. 

Allegheny Valley Malleable Iron Co., 
New Kensington, Pa.—This plant was 
first placed in operation late in 1907, 
and is equipped with two air furnaces 
of 30 tons capacity each. 

Morse Iron Works, Erie, Pa— 
Equipped with one 12-ton air furnace. 
Placed in operation early in 1907. 





Additions to Melting Equipment. 


The following additions to the melt- 
ing equipment of existing plants was 
made during the last 12 months: 

Marion Malleable Iron Works, Mar- 
ion, Ind.—Melting equipment  in- 
creased by the installation of one 16- 
ton air furnace. 

St. Louis Malleable Casting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.—Melting equipment __ in- 
creased by one 20-ton air furnace. 

Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Melting equipment in- 
creased by the addition of one 13-ton 
air furnace from 12 to 25 tons. 

Illinois Malleable Iron Co., Chicago. 
—Melting equipment increased by the 
addition of one 13-ton air furnace. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago. 
—Melting equipment increased by the 
addition of one 14-ton air furnace. 

Erie Malleable Iron Co., Erie, Pa— 
Extensive additions to this plant were 
made during the year and the melting 
capacity was increased about 3,000 
tons annually. 

Stanley G. Flagg & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—Melting equipment increased 
25 tons daily. 

Albion Malleable Iron Co., Albion, 
Mich.—Melting capacity of this plant 
was doubled within the last 12 
months, 

Northwestern Malleable Iron Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Melting equipment 
increased by the addition of one fur- 
nace, 

Thomas Devlin Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia.—Melting equipment increased by 
the installation of one 15-ton air 
furnace. 
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Chicago Malleable Casting Co., West 
Pullman, Chicago.—Melting equipment 
increased by the installation of two 
air furnaces of 12 and 15 ttons ca- 
pacity each. 
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tional air furnace of 12 tons capacity. 

Beaver Dam Malleable Iron Co.,, 
Beaver Dam, Wis.—This concern prac- 
tically doubled its output within a 
year, the melting capacity having been 


Table I. 


Increase Decrease 


Estimated annual 


No. of No.of inNo.of in No.of capacity of works Production 
works works works in worksin operative in 1907. in 1907, 
1903. 1907. 4 years. 4 years. Tons. Tons, 
PEI So's 6 oe hae 1 1 3,600 
eT Se ees 9 11 2 70,400 56,825 
DN oss vc ccc stuns 1 1 25,000 
aS reer rors 20 21 1 276,940 205,155 
nO CT 5 6 1 116,000 96,600 
BME, viecens si tc0esscexe 1 1 2,500 
a eT ees . 1 1 500 
ee Aree re 1 1 4,000 
Massachusetts .......-. 3 3 3,200 3,000 
Re rrr: oe 6 8 2 94,200 70,700 
ee err 1 1 12,000 
EINE. 0k 4.5 Sesh 04:8 1 2 1 11,600 11,600 
New Hampshire ....... 1 1 4,500 
ee Re ee 4 1 11,250 8,625 
(As. ES 15 16 1 152,394 123,107 
6 Oe Se 17 21 4 198,000 138,830 
Pennsylvania ..6.sccces 18 16 2 163,650 109,060 
RhOGe Tsiand .viccvces 1 1 1,800 
yi rere 1 : : 1 
Washington aaeaane 
Vireild. <cccccese 1 1 5,500 
Winvsiie Lorre oe 11 12 1 120,950 91,297 
*Scattering ..--sseeeees 54,600 
OREN vende oaks aoe 116 131 2 1,291,484 969,399 


Missouri Malleable Iron Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill—Melting equipment in- 
creased by the installation of two air 
furnaces, of 15 and 18 tons capacity 
each, 

United States Malleable Iron Co., 
Toledo, O.—The melting capacity of 
this plant was increased 3,000 tons dur- 
ing 1907. 

Waukesha Malleable Iron Co., Wau- 
kesha, Wis.—Melting equipment of this 
plant was increased by the addition 


Table II. 
No. of cupo- 
No. of No. of las used for 


air open-hearth melting mal- 
furnaces. furnaces. leable iron. 


PISS. 5 vine ne 1 

Connecticut ..... 21 1 10 

oS 6 

Dt rere 74 2 7 

INGIRE  ..vccccs. 3D 5 1 

EET Ce 1 

Kentucky ..sie<e 1 

pe 2 1 

Massachusetts re 3 

Michigan ......- 32 1 

Minnesota ° 3 

pi, Seer 4 2 

New Hampshire.. 2 

New ‘Jersey ..... 6 

New York ...... 45 1 6 

CN oa os Piva kos 62 1 2 

Pennsylvania .... 32 6 7 

Rhode Island ... 1 

Tennessee .....0- 4 

Washington ..... 1 

West Virginia.... 1 1 

Wisconsin ....... 42 2 2 
OME xe sesseus ee 21 42 


of one 12-ton air furnace. 

Ohio Malleable Iron Co., Columbus, 
O.—Melting equipment increased by 
the installation of one 15-ton air fur- 
nace, and two 12-ton air furnaces were 
increased to 15 tons capacity. 

Ross-Meehan Foundry Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.—The melting equipment 
of this plant was increased during 
1907 by the installation of an addi- 


increased 9,000 tons annually by the 
installation of several additional fur- 
naces. 

Lakeside Malleable Castings Co., 
Racine, Wis.—The melting equipment 
of this plant was increased during the 
year by the addition of one 15-ton fur- 
nace. 

National Malleable Castings Co.— 
The melting capacity of one of the 
Chicago plants of this corporation was 
materially increased by the _ installa- 
tion of several furnaces. 

Grand Rapids Malleable Iron Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich—Melting capacity 
doubled by the erection of four addi- 
tional air furnaces. 


Malleable Plants in the United States. 


A list of the works engaged in the 
manufacture of malleable castings in 
the United States is given below: 

Alabama. 

Western Steel Car & Foundry Co., 

Anniston. 


Connecticut. 
Bridgeport Malleable Iron Co, 
Bridgeport. 
Eaton, Cole & Burnham Co., Bridge- 
port, 


Fitch, W. & E. T. Co., New Haven. 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co., Bran- 
ford. 

Malleable Iron Works, New Britain. 

Naugatuck Malleable Iron Co., Nau- 
gatuck. 

North, A. B., Co., New Haven. 

North & Judd Mfg. Co., New Britain. 

Terry, Andrew Co., Terrysville. 

Vulcan Iron Works, New Britain. 

Woodruff, Walter W., & Sons Co, 
Mt. Carmel. 
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Delaware. 

Wilmington Malleable Iron Co., 

Wilmington. 
Illinois. 

American Car & Foundry Co., Madi- 
son. 

Bradley, David, Mfg. Co., Bradley. 

Chicago Malleable Castings Co., 
West Pullman, Chicago. 

Cooper, H. W., Saddlery Hardware 
Mfg. Co., Moline. 

Crane Co., Chicago. 

Forster, Waterbury & Co., Franklin 
Park. 

Galesburg Malleable Iron Co., Gales- 
burg. 

Hoopeston Malleable Iron Works, 
Hoopeston. 

Illinois Malleable Iron Co., Chicago. 

International Harvester Co., 2 plants, 
Deering and McCormick, Chicago. 

Missouri Malleable Iron Co., East 
St. Louis. 

Moline Malleable Iron Co., St. 
Charles. 

National Malleable Castings Co., Chi- 
cago, two plants. 

Parlin & Orendorff Co., Canton. 

Pratt, William E., Mfg. Co., Joliet. 

Rockford Malleable Iron Works, 
Rockford. 

Union Malleable Iron Co., East Mo- 
line. 

Western Steel Car & Foundry Co., 
Chicago. 

Western Tube Co., Kewanee. 


Indiana, 

Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michigan 
City, 

Marion Malleable Iron Works, 
Marion. 

National Malleable Castings Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South 
Bend. 


Terre Haute Malleable & Mfg. Co., 
Terre Haute. 
Whiteley Malleable Castings Co., 
Muncie. 
Iowa. 
Iowa Malleable Iron Co., Fairfield. 
Kentucky. 
Lack Malleable Iron Co., Paducah. 
Maryland. 
Baltimore Malleable Iron & Steel 
Castings Co., Baltimore. 
Massachusetts. 
Arcade Malleable Iron Co., Worces- 


ter. 
Belcher Malleable Iron Co., Easton. 
Worcester Malleable Iron Co., 
Worcester. 


Michigan. 
Albion Malleable Iron Co., Albion. 
Benton Harbor Malleable Iron Co., 
Benton Harbor. 
Buhl Malleable Co., Detroit. 
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Grand Rapids Malleable Iron Co., 
Grand Rapids. 

Michigan Malleable Iron Co., De- 
troit. 

Port Huron Engine & Thresher Co., 
Port Huron, 
Standard 
Muskegon. 
Western Malleable Steel Co., Detroit. 


Malleable Iron Co., 


Minnesota. 
Northern Malleable Iron Co., St. 
Paul. 
Missouri. 
American Car & Foundry Co., St. 
Charles. 
St. Louis Malleable Casting Co., St. 
Louis. 
New Hampshire. 
Laconia Car Co., Laconiia. 


New Jersey. 

American Malleable Co., Bloomfield. 

Barlow Foundry Co., Newark. 

Meeker Foundry Co., Newark. 

Trenton Malleable Iron Co., Tren- 
ton. 

New York. 

Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works, 
Buffalo. 

American Malleable Co., Lancaster. 

Deposit Foundry Co., Deposit. 

Frazer & Jones Co., Syracuse. 

Globe Malleable Iron Co., Syracuse. 

Gould Coupler Co., Depew. 

International Harvester Co, Os- 
borne Works, Auburn. 

Johnson, Isaac G, & Co., Spuyten 
Duyvil. 

Oriskany Malleable Iron Co., Oris- 
kany. 

Pratt & Letchworth Co., Buffalo. 

Symington, T. H., Co., Corning. 

Syracuse Malleable Iron Works, 
Syracuse. 

Torrance Malleable Iron Co., Green 
Island, Troy. 

Troy Malleable Iron Co., Troy. 

Westmoreland Malleable Iron Co., 
Westmoreland. 

Wood, W. A., Mowing & Reaping 
Machine Co., Hoosick Falls. 


Ohio. 

American Malleable Castings Co., 
Marion. 

Canton Malleable Iron Co., Canton. 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Columbus Malleable Castings Co., 
Columbus. 

Dayton Malleable Iron Co., Dayton. 

Eberhard Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

Elbel Co., Canton. 

Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

Findlay Axe & Tool Co., Findlay. 

Haven Malleable Castings Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 
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International Harvester Co. two 
works, Champion Works and Cham- 
pion Branch, Springfield. 

Ironton Malleable Iron Co., Ironton. 

National Malleable Castings Co., 
Cleveland. 

National Malleable Castings Co., 
Toledo. 

Ohio Malleable Iron Co., Columbus. 

Pittsburg Valve & Fittings Co., Bar- 
berton. 

Springfield Malleable Iron. Co, 
Springfield. 

Tiffin Malleable Iron & Chain Co., 
Tiffin. 

United States Malleable Iron Co., 
Toledo. 

Zanesville Malleable Iron Co., Zanes- 
ville. 

Pennsylvania. 

Allegheny Valley Malleable Iron Co., 
New Kensington. 

Devlin, Thos., Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

Erie Malleable Iron Co., Erie. 

Flagg, Stanley G., & Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co., Pitts- 
burg. 

Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie. 

Kelly & Jones Co., Greensburg. 

McConway & Torley Co., Pittsburg. 

Meadville Malleable Iron Co., Mead- 
ville. 

Morse Iron Works, Erie. 

Oil Well Supply Co., Oil City. 

Pennsylvania Malleable Co., McKees 
Rocks, Pittsburg. 

Phila. Hardware & Malleable Iron 
Works, Philadelphia. 

Pittsburg Malleable Iron Co., Pitts- 
burg. 

Sterlingworth Railway Supply Co., 
Easton. 

York Mfg. Co., York. 

Rhode Island. 

Rhode Island Malleable Iron Works, 
Hills Grove. 

Tennessee. 

Ross-Meehan Foundry Co., Chatta- 
nooga. 

Washington. 


Acme Malleable Iron Foundry Co., 

Puyallup. 
West Virginia. 

West Virginia Malleable Iron Co., 

Point Pleasant. 
Wisconsin. 

Beaver Dam Malleable Iron Co, 
Beaver Dam. 

Belle City Malleable Iron Co., Ra- 
cine. 

Globe Foundry & Machine Co.,*She- 
boygan. 

Lakeside Malleable Castings Co., 
Racine. 

Milwaukee Malleable Iron .Works, 
Milwaukee. 
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Northwestern Malleable Iron Co., 
Milwaukee. 

Racine Malleable & Wrought Iron 
Co., Racine. 

South Side Steel & Malleable Cast- 
ing Co., Milwaukee. 

Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co., South 
Milwaukee. 

Waukesha Malleable Iron Co., Wau- 
kesha. 

West Allis Malleable Iron & Chain 
Belt Mfg. Co., West Allis. 

Wisconsin Malleable Iron Co., Mil- 


waukee. 


PANS AND TOTE BOXES FOR 
FACTORIES. 


The accompanying illustrations show 
some pressed steel pans and tote boxes 
made by the Kilbourne and Jacobs Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, O., for use in machine 
shops, foundries, bolt works, etc. The 
“J” pan, shown in Fig. 1, is adapted to 
handling castings, bolts, rivets, nails and 
parts of machines for all purposes for 
which tote boxes are used. It is pressed 
from a single sheet of heavy steel and 
is without a seam in its construction. 
The inside is, therefore, perfectly smooth. 
It is given great rigidity and strength 
by a flange along its top or a steel rod 
beaded around its edge, if preferred. It 
will not buckle or crush when loaded 
to its capacity with heaviest material. 
These pans are furnished with rolled 
steel handles, as shown. They require 
but little storage space, since their taper- 





Fic. 1—PRESSED STEEL PAN. 


ing form admits of their being nested. 
In cases where a few boxes of special 
size, to fit racks or shelves, are desired, 
and where, on this account the cost of a 
special die for the stamping of pressed 
steel boxes would be prohibitory, the 
company furnishes riveted steel tote 
boxes of the type shown in Fig. 2. These 
boxes are furnished in any gage steel. 
The corners are flanged and firmly riv- 
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eted and the top edge is folded, giving 
the box great rigidity and strength. 
These boxes may be also furnished in 
any size. They have a flat bottom 
and are very well adapted to stacking. 
They are widely used in foundries. 
Another new, useful and convenient 
article of foundry and machine shop 
equipment is the steel barrel and truck 


shown in Fig. 3. These barrels have 
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RECORD WORK IN TIRE BOR- 
ING. 

At the Chicago shops of the Chicago 

& Northwestern railway the value of the 

introduction of special machine tools to 


increase the output is illustrated by rec- 
ords made on a new boring machine. 
The tool was built by the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co. after designs made in co-op- 








Fic. 3—StTEEL BARREL AND TRUCK. 


a corrugated steel bottom. The bot- 
-toms are stamped from a single sheet 
of steel, which process corrugates the 
steel and forms a= flange’ 1 inch 
deep. This . process gives’ great 
strength where it is most needed and 
where the ordinary barrel is weak. 
These barrels may ‘be also furnished 
with the stamped bottom having the 
flange, but without the corrugation. 
The shell is made from one piece of 
steel and has only one side seam 
which is securely riveted. The barrels 
are bound at the top with a heavy 


band. When furnished with the truck 
the barrel is equipped with malleable 
iron frunnions which are riveted to 
the barrel a little above the center, 
This perfect balance permits a barrel 
which contains as much as_ 1,000 
pounds to be easily dumped while on 
the truck. The truck handles, braces 
and axles are made of steel. The 
wheels are 135 inches diameter. 


eration with Robert Quayle, superintend- 
ent of motive power of the Chicago & 
Northwestern railway. The estimated 
weight of the mill is 60,000 pounds. It 
is of the double-head type, of 96 inches 
capacity and with a fixed cross rail. The 
table, 94 inches diameter, is driven 
through an outside rack by a 25-horse- 
power variable speed motor with a two 
to one range. 

This machine, served by one machinist 
and two helpers and using two 
cranes, bored 54 56-inch tires in nine 


hours, without running the machine 





Fic. 2—RIveTED STEEL Tote Box. 


above the usual working speed. This 
is at the rate of six tires per hour, 
all delays incident to shop operation in- 
cluded. At another time, using one crane 
instead of two, forty-one 56-inch tires 
were bored in nine hours. By the addi- 
tion of one crane the output was in- 
creased 32 per cent, which shows the 
importance of providing ampie auxiliary 
facilities for all machines. 
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PYROMETRY IN THE STEEL 
WORKS. 

A great amount of attention is being 
paid, just now, at Sheffield, to pyrometry, 
and following the lecture recently deliv- 
ered by Professor McWilliam before the 
Sheffield Society of Engineers and Metal- 
lurgists, a meeting of the same body was 
held on Jan. 15 for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the subject of “Pyrometry in the 
Works.” W. F. Beardshaw presided. 

Cosmo Johns opened the discussion, 
dealing especially with the use of the 
pyrometer in determining the highest 
temperatures. With regard to the Wan- 
ner and Fery pyrometers there were se- 
rious difficulties attending their applica- 
tion under works conditions. He gave 
a resume of the physical laws and con- 
ceptions upon which the instrument was 
based and said the fortunate fact that 
these conditions are often realized in 
works practice has enabled the instru- 
ments to be used to a larger extent than 
would have been anticipated. The 
speaker dealt also with Kirchoff’s some- 
what mysterious conception of a “black 
body,” the laws that govern the emission 
of a radiant energy from that ideal “black 
body,” and the attempts to realize that 
conception in research work and also 
under works conditions. 


A CONTRAST IN CASTINGS. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
two steel castings made from the same 
heat by the St. Louis Steel Foundry, 
St. Louis. The larger one weighs 





A 22-OuNcE, AND A 4,750-PouNpD STEEL 
CASTING. 


4,750 pounds and the smaller one 22 
ounces. Both were perfect castings, 
were true to pattern and clean of 
cores. The maker states that they are 
of dense metal and will machine as 
nicely as drop forgings. The St. 
Louis Steel Foundry has been in op- 
eration for about six months and is 
turning out a high grade of work. 


We are indebted to W. M. Carr, 120, 
Liberty street., New York, for the infor- 
mation concerning the Chute process of 
steel making, which appeared in THE 
Iron TRADE Review of Jan. 23. 
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THE RACINE POWER HACK 
SAW. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the Racine power hack saw designed 
and marketed by the Racine Gas En- 
gine Co., Racine Junction, Wis. It is 
stated that this machine will cut discs 
from 6-inch crucible steel bars to a 
thickness of 3/64 inch, with a varia- 
tion in thickness not exceeding 0.01 
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line. The guide is very heavy and 
has a large wearing surface with pro- 
vision for taking up wear. The saw 
frame D is made heavy to eliminate 
vibration and springing. It is slotted 
to receive a special device E for hold- 
ing the blade square with the vise. A 
screw for tightening the saw blade is 
shown at F, and provision is made to 
carry blades 10 to 14 inches in length, 
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Fic. 1—TuHr RAcINE Power HAcK SAw. 


inch. It is adapted to cut any shape 
of material, as rounds, squares, struc- 
tural shapes, ‘brass tubing, pipe, etc. 
The good results accomplished are 
due to the fact, it is claimed, that on 
the back stroke the saw blade is not 
dragged over the work. This not only 
increases the life of the blade by re- 
ducing wear on the teeth, but allows 
time for the blade to cool somewhat 
between cuts, permitting it to be op- 
erated at a greater speed. 

Referring to Fig. 2, the weight A 
is Moved backward and forward on 
the bar B to regulate the feed. The 
saw frame is carried by a guide C 
made in one piece and connected to 
the driving shaft. There are thus no 
joints or connections to get out of 


according to the size of the work to 
be sawed. The vise is operated by 
the handle G permanently attached to 
the vise screw. A gage H is provid- 
ed, which is of service when it is 
necessary to cut duplicate lengths. 
The main drive of the saw is 
through the clutch pulley J controlled 
by a lever I, the pulley being of suffi- 
cient diameter ‘to drive the machine 
at full capacity without the use of re- 
ducing gears. The depth of cut is 
regulated when desired by the screw 
K. The saw guide is lifted by the 
cam L, mounted on the main shaft 
and which has a greater radius on 
one-half of its circumference than the 
other. A roller T mounted on a lever 
M carried by the bracket N_ bears 
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against the cam, being actuated by a 
spring S. The cam, in_ revolving, 


raises and lowers the lever M, which 
side. 
dogs 


side by 
the 


carries two dogs O 
When the lever is raised, 





See os 
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“BLISS” MOTOR-DRIVEN TRIM- 
MING AND SQUARING 
SHEAR. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
large motor-driven shear, built by the E. 






































Fic. 2—GENERAL DRAWING OF RACINE Power HAcK SAw. 


engage the ratchet P, holding the saw 
clear of the bottom of the cut. When 
the lever drops, the dogs are disen- 
gaged, permitting the saw to be low- 
ered into its cut. An automatic slide 
Q is connected to the lower end of 


the clutch lever I. At R are knock- 


out blocks, provided with screws to 
take up wear and connected to the 
slide Q. The latter pulls back a given 


distance, causing the dogs to be en- 
gaged with the ratchet whenever the 
saw is stopped. The saw frame can, 
therefore, always be hung at any de- 
sired height by increments of 1/32 inch 
within the entire capacity. 


Grade Crossing Work.—The extent 
to which the steel industry has profited 
by the policy of leading railway lines 
to eliminate grade crossings wherever 
possible is apparent from figures now 
available in connection with the Penn- 
sylvania system’s activities in this di- 
rection during the past years. 
Since Jan. 1, 1902, the of 
grade crossings on the lines of heav- 
iest traffic between New York and 
Washington and _ Philadelphia 
Pittsburg has been reduced from 994 
to 426. Those scat- 
tered over 571 miles of road and are 
practically all unfrequented high- 
Between Philadelphia and 


six 
number 


and 
remaining are 


at 
ways. 
Washington alone more than a hun- 
dred grade crossings have been re- 
moved. 


W. Bliss Co., 8 Adams street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and adapted for trimming 
and squaring sheet iron and steel in sin- 
gle sheets or packs up to % inch in thick- 
ness and 11 feet 4 inches in length. 
The blades are each made of a single 
piece of solid tool steel with two cutting 
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successive cuts, the gages being so ar- 
ranged that the continued cut will be 
straight and in line with the first, or a 
plate or pack 36 inches wide may be 
sheared lengthwise through the middle. 
An automatic cam-actuated clamping bar 
directly in front of tlte upper blade de- 
scends in advance of the blade, accurately 
clamping and holding the pack until the 
cut is completed. It releases automati- 
cally as soon as the cut is made. The 
clamping device is operated from a cam 
on the end of the main shaft, which im- 
parts motion to a rock shaft across the 
top of the machine. The two connec- 
tions on the rock shaft give motion to 
the clamping bar by means of two con- 
nections arranged with suitable adjust- 
ing screws to regulate the pressure on 
the work. The main shaft is of ham- 
mered steel 644 inches diameter with the 
two cranks for operating the cutter bar 
forged and slotted out. 

The shear is driven by a five-foot gear 
to which a powerful automatic friction 
clutch is attached, operated by a foot 
treadle. The crankshaft is at a stand- 
still until the treadle is depressed when 
it makes one revolution performing its 
work, and then stops with the crank at 
the highest point. The shear is driver 
by a 40-horsepower motor running 910 
revolutions per minute. The driving 
shaft on the shear makes 150 revolutions 


per minute. The ratio of the main shaft 

















Biiss Mortor-DRIVEN 


edges and are carefully hardened and 
ground. There is an 18-inch gap in the 
housings so that a plate or pack of a 
greater length than the blades may be 
trimmed by moving it along and taking 


SPLITTING SHEAR. 


gearing is 71%4 : 1, giving 20 strokes per 
minute to the cutter bar. The width be- 
tween housings is 8 feet 7 inches. The 
total weight of the machine shown is ap- 
proximately 38,000 pounds, 
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A NEW PLANER OF HEAVY 
PATTERN. 

The Rockford Machine Tool Co., 
Rockford, Ill, builder of crank shap- 
ers, is just bringing out a line of 
heavy planers of which the 24 x 24 
inch x 6 foot tool shown in the ac- 
companying illustration is the first. 
The machine is distinctive for its 
heavy construction in the ways, box 
frame design, and a general appear- 
ance of simplicity. The bed is long, 
giving ample bearing surface at each 
end for the platen, promoting accurate 
machining on long heavy cuts. The 
return of the platen is at the rate of 
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The feed friction is of the double 
releasing type capable of rapid opera- 
tion without heating and is of strong 
enough design to give a powerful feed 
to the tool when taking heavy cuts. 
The feed range is from 16 inches to 
750 inches. Especial care has been 
taken in the construction and machin- 
ing of all bearings which are accu- 
rately bored, well bushed and provid- 
ed with efficient self-oiling devices. 
The planer weighs 7,100 pounds. 


Binder for Flue Dust.—The Ram- 
say-Smith Co., Youngstown, O., has de- 
vised a compound to be used as a binder 

















New RockrorpD PLANER. 


95 feet per minute for a cutting speed 
of 35 feet per minute. The method 
of driving is very simple and embod- 
ies several features of advantage. The 
power is transmitted through twin 
gears consisting of two pinions on the 
pulley shaft and two intermediate 
gears operating simultaneously, one 
on each side of the master gear con- 
stituting a very simple drive and pro- 
viding what amounts to double the 
wearing and bearing surfaces on the 
rapid motion gears and pinions. This 
contributes directly to the long life 
and power of the planer. All the 
gears are inside of the bed which af- 
fords protection from accident and 
from damage incidental to dirt, grit 
or chips accumulating in the gearing 
and at the same time permits free ac- 
cess to the gears as occasion requirés. 


for flue dust, which permits forming the 
flue dust into molds or briquettes for use 
in blast furnaces. As one of the several 
processes for saving flue dust which are 
being perfected, this method creates a 
product that has been successfully tested 
at the furnace of the Youngstown Steel 
Co. The flue dust is mixed with the 
compound as one mixes concrete and by 
means of the ordinary style of mixing 
machines and is of such a nature as to 
harden sufficiently within 24 hours to be 
ready for use. For the test at the 
Youngstown Steel Co. plant, 469 tons of 
briquettes were shipped. This converted 
flue dust was used in the furnace during 
a period of 15 days, 10 days at the rate 
of 6% per cent and five days at the rate 
of 12%4 per cent. It was substituted in 
the burden for Mesabi ore, the total 
amount of Mesabi ore, including the bri- 
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quetted flue dust, constituting about 80 
per cent of the charge during the entire 
period. The Youngstown Steel Co. re- 
ports that very favorable results were ob- 
tained and that practically no change in 
the operation of the furnace was re- 
quired in the shift from ore to flue dust. 
The briquettes analyzed about 40 per 
cent in iron, with a silica content of 
about 614 per cent and with a consider- 
able percentage of lime and water in the 
binder. 


RESULTS OF DRY BLAST. 


Some results in the manufacture of 
basic iron with the Gayley dry air 
blast in the furnace of the E. & G. 
Brooke Iron Co., Birdsboro, Pa., are 
announced. The regularity of both 
silicon and sulphur is notable and in 
this fact there is contained a sugges- 
tion of the advantage through con 
stancy of grade that would obtain 
with a furnace making foundry iron. 
The comparison of the silicon and sul- 
phur contents of the iron under the 
Gayley process with the sulphur con- 
tent when the furnace was operating 
with natural air is as follows: 





—-Dry air blast-— Natural air. 
1907-1908. 1906-1907. 
Date. Silicon. Sulphur. Sulphur. 
{0.65 0.016 0.037 
| 0.75 0.021 0.030 
Pe,» BE sxe ss 2% 19 70 0.019 0.026 
) 0.35 0.036 0.027 
10.35 0.050 0.025 
| 0.30 0.046 0.029 
(0.45 0.033 0.030 
| 0.55 0.030 0.040 
1 ae 0.65 0.027 0.036 
70.50 0.018 0.037 
0.50 0.016 0.042 
0.45 0.034 0.026 
0.35 0.022 0.035 
fe 0.024 0.032 
Pee ae See ss 0.65 0.021 0.032 
10.55 0.023 0.028 
| 0.60 0.021 0.030 
(0.35 0.023 0.053 
0.50 0.021 0.050 
[0:30 0.019 0.048 
Dike. Bis issn } 0.55 0.027 0.055 
} 0.60 0.021 0.052 
0.50 0.015 0.037 
0.55 0.024 0.061 
{0.50 0.019 0.050 
0.45 0,021 0.058 
LS ee | eee } 0.50 0.023 0.053 
1 0.60 0.021 0.037 
| 0.50 0.027 0.025 
0.50 0.013 0.035 
(0.40 0.024 0.042 
0.35 0.018 0.029 
} 0.35 0.034 0.046 
0.65 0.017 0.020 
0.80 0.019 0.030 
onee a hess 0.025 
0.70 0.026 0.033 
0.45 0.033 0.024 
LC) a a 0.50 0.028 0.021 
0.55 0.024 0.027 
|o7 0.018 0.025 
0.50 0.013 0.020 
{0.40 0.019 0.022 
| 0.25 0.044 0.022 
i Aree 0.30 0.028 0.029 
} 0.45 0.027 0.032 
0.50 0.029 0.026 
0.35 0.030 0.027 
General av’ge.0.51 0.024 0.035 


The annual dinner of the Cincin- 


nati Industrial Bureau was held on 


Wednesday evening, Jan. 22. 
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ORE SHIPMENTS IN 1907 FROM THE LAKE SUPERIOR 


In connection with this issue, the an- 
nual table of ore shipments from the 
mines in the Lake Superior district is 
published. The chart shows that there 
was shipped in the period from Jan. 1, 
1907, to Dec. 31, 1907, by lake and by 
rail 42,245,070 gross tons. The all-rail 
shipment was not so great as in 1906, 
amounting to 956,315 tons. The lake 
shipment of 41,288,755 tons is the larg- 
‘est in the history of the Lake Superior 
region and exceeds the last year ship- 
ment, 37,513,589 tons, by nearly 4,000,- 
000 tons. Of the total tonnage moved, 
65 per cent was shipped from the Mesabi 
range; 4 per cent from the Vermilion; 
8.6 per cent from the Gogebic; 10.4 per 
cent from the Marquette; 11.7 per cent 
from the Menominee and 0.3 per cent 
from other mines. Of this ore, it is safe 
to say that, approximately, 60 per cent 
The Steel Cor- 
poration, through the Oliver Iron Mining 


was of Bessemer grade. 


Co., shipped an aggregate from the vari- 
ous ranges of 22,710,898 tons, or 56 per 
cent of the entire output. The other 
large producers, in the order correspond- 
ing to the amount of ore each shipped, 
were: Corrigan, McKinney & Co., Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., Oglebay, Norton & Co., and the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., which mined, 
respectively, 3,020,933 tons, 3,014,980 tons, 
2,399,363 tons, 890,097 tons and 774,493 
tons. Including ore shipped for inter- 
ests other than their own, M. A. Hanna 
& Co. moved 5,014,639 tons. 

As compared with previous years, the 
shipments from the Mesabi range, which 
dwarf by contrast the output of any of 
the other ranges, in the 1907 output show 
a proportional 1904, the 
Mesabi mines yielded 12,156,008 tons; in 
1905, 20,153,699 tons; in 1906, 23,792,454 
tons and during last year 27,492,949 tons. 
This increase of 4.2 per cent this year 


increase. In 


over 1906 compares with an increase of 
3.1 per cent in 1906, 3 per cent in 1905 
and 2.7 per cent in 1904. The mines on 
the Mesabi range shipping for the first 
time in 1907 added 591,809 tons and in- 


DISTRICT 


cluded the Alberta, Canisteo, Diamond, 
Fowler, Gilbert, Hartley, Holman, 
Mariska, McKinley, Onandago, Nassau, 
Spring and Yawkey. Of these, seven are 
shaft properties, and five, all belonging 
to the Oliver Iron Mining Co., are open 
pits. The largest shipper in 1907 was 
the Hull-Rust pit of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, which displaced the Mountain Iron 
record in 1906 with an output of 2,900,- 
493 tons. The other mines shipping more 
than 1,000,000 tons from Minnesota were 
the Adams and Fayal at Eveleth, the 
Burt, Morris, Mahoning and Stevenson 
at Hibbing, the Virginia and Mountain 
Iron. In this year’s table, all the ship 
ments heretofore credited to the Aetna 
mine are now included in Mountain Iron, 
and the output of the old Cloquet mine 
is now included in the Spruce. 

The shipments from the Gogebic range 
were slightly less than those of 1906, 
and the largest shipper was again the 
Norrie group, from which was mined 
1,009,085 tons. The Aurora and Pabst 
mines are now included in the Norrie 
group, and are so presented in the table. 
Shipments from the Marquette range 
were 281,567 tons in excess of the 1906 
production, but a decrease of 144,360 tons 
is shown in the Menominee range ship- 
ments. There were no new mines from 
which ore was shipped on the Gogebic 
range, but in the Marquette district, the 
Austin, Empire, Maas and Stevenson, 
which, with the exception of the Empire, 
are properties of the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., sent out their first ore. The 
new mines of the Menominee range were 
the Chatham, Fogarty, Hollister, James 
and Kimball and the total number of 
new shipping mines in the Lake Superior 
district during the year was 22. 

The quantity of ore shipped from the 
new mines of the Marquette 
amounted to 99,098 tons and that from 


range 


the new mines of the Menominee range 
47,787 tons. The 
Helen mine by way of Michipicoten are 


shipments from the 


given below and were 142,832 tons. 


SHIPMENTS BY RANGES, GROSS TONS. 


1907. 1906. 
4,057,187 


Marquette Range 4,388,073 


1905. 1904. 1903. 1902. 
4,210,522 2,843,703 3,040,245 3,868,025 


Menominee Range ......... 4,964,728 5,109,088 4,495,451 3,074,848 3,749,567 4,612,509 
Gogebic Range ............ 3,637,907 3,643,514 3,705,207 2,398,287 2,912,912 3 663,484 
Vermillion Range. .......:<+ 1,685,267 1,792,355 1,677,186 1,282,513 1,676,699 2,084,263 
Mesabi Range ...........-. 27,492,949 23,792,553 20,153,699 12,156,008 12,892,542 12,342,840 
Miscellaneous .....-.e0. 76,146 128,742 111,391 RP AES 6 ocx eee 


DOU acc hecns baxecers 42,245,070 38,523,439 34,353,456 
SHIPMENTS BY PORTS AND 


67,480 
21,822,839 24,289,878 


ALL-RAIL, GROSS TONS, 


1907. 1906. 1905. 1904. 1903, 1902. 
INN, 5 oes beds 6 4s ure 5,761,988 5,851,050 5,307,938 3,644,267 4,277,561 5,413,704 
NL aa anne de serar tete e 3,013,826 2,791,033 2,977,828 1,907,301 2,007,346 2,595,010 
PIE, Pras ee cab a San eats 3,437,672 3,388,106 3,485,344 2,288,400 2,823,119 3,553,919 
i ee er ee 8,188,906 8,180,125 7,779,850 4,566,542 5,120,656 5,605,185 
IE vas 0 sess 6bs0eee C2ebabee, Cheba 5,118,385 4,169,990 3,978,579 4,180,568 
la ee eee eed 7,440,386 6,083,057 ........ 553 35,816 92,375 


Pa fore oy potas cll Gee wal 13,445,977 


11,220,218 8,807,559 


4,649,611 5,356,473 5,598,408 


TOt By IARC. oo. caewdes 41,288,755 37,513,589 33,476,904 21,226,664 23,649,550 27,039,169 
Total By Taib.s sc ecesses 956,315 1,009,850 876,552 596,175 640,328 531,952 
Total shipments...... 42,245,070 38,523,439 34,353,456 21,822,839 24,289,878 27,571,121 


PRODUCTION BY MINES. 
h 


MESABI RANGE, 


are 


Canisteo 

oR or 
Chisholm 
Cincinnati 
CIANE s ékias 
Commodore . 
Corsica 


Cyprus 


i gree 
Genca csser 
Gilbert 
Glen . 
Hartley 
Hawkins .... 
Hector (Hale) 
Higgins No. 2 
Hobart ..... 


Hull-Rust 
Iroquois 
Jennings 
Jordan 
Kinney 

La Belle . 
Larkin (Te- 


LaUre caves 
Leetonia 
Leonard 
Lincoln .. 
McKinley 
Mahoning 
BERNA” aves 
Mariska - 
Mayas ...-- 
Miller ie. 
Minorca 
Mohawk 
Monroe p 
Morrie ..+3 
Morrow 
Mtn. Iron 
(Aetna) 


Onandaga 
Pearce 

3 ere 
Pillsbury 
UNE ce cdetts 
SOUEM.: ce uc 


Stevenson 
Susquehanna 
TONOE  vcacs 


Victoria 
Virginia 
Group 
Wacoutah 
Wem occ 
Williams 
Winnifred 
i are 
Yawkey 





Total 
MENOMINEE 


Antoine (Clif- 
ford) 
Aragon 
Armenia 
DAUR Sis a03 
oN eee 
sristol 
Calumet 
Caspian .... 
Crystal Falls 
a Ae 


304,864 
90,090 


. 1,015,717 


158,692 


210,726 
15,453 





. «27,492,949 


RANGE, 


100,996 
441,636 

36,665 
189,119 

20,366 
345,676 

51,646 
138,867 
114,158 
855,308 


atham 14,883 
Dober ..... 90,358 
DUNS Wes ven 141,992 


gleton) ... 1,677 
Fairbanks 
(Paint Riv- 


et} > dake 75,805 
Florence 178,955 
Fogarty 7,949 
Genessee ... 38,984 
Great’ West- 

OE. wade 234,492 
Groveland .. 13,913 
Hemlock ... 117,181 
Hollister ... 6,371 
ee Oe 2,360 
Kimball 16,224 
Lamont(Mon- 

a 42,090 
Lincoln 714 
Loretto 99,779 
Mansfield 183,532 
Michigan 39,819 
PAS 18,691 
Munro ..... 46,834 
Nanaimo 53,778 
Penn Iron 

Mining Co. 381,128 
Pewabic 457,796 
Saginaw( Per- 

kins) 26,080 
SOR sees ae 237,781 
Vivian ..... 48,493 


Youngs .... 92,632 
.. 4,964,728 


Total 
GOGEBIC RANGE. 
AMEE ives 39,923 
Ashland 298,056 
Atlantic 91,759 
Brotherton 104,224 


Cary (Supe- 
rior) .... 209,407 


DOES l.dutceso 6,157 
eT eee ee 94,480 
Eureka 57,904 
Germania 19,319 
Iron Belt 17,347 
Ironton 190,968 
Mikado 163,891 
Montreal 159,763 
Newport ... 551,873 
Norrie Group 1,109,085 
Ottawa ..... 46,424 
ere 24,922 
Sunday Lake 101,899 
TIMOR. sens 312,496 
eNO. Cacsnmbun 38,010 

Total . 3,637,907 


MARQUETTE RANGE. 


American 13,764 
Austin ..... 195,950 
Beaufort(Ohio) 78,029 


Breitung Hem. 

pa ae 59,667 
Cambria 135,145 
Champion 107,577 
Cleve’d Cliffs 

Gr’p. .... 1,030,928 


Empire 40,565 
Hartford 328,161 
Imperial 55,756 
Jackson be 61,345 
Lake Angeline 283,373 
Lake Superior 674,066 
BAING. Shoe 80,545 
ee 32,378 
Mary Charlotte 155,633 
Negaumee 296,170 
Princeton 

(Sw’nz’y). 177,863 
Queen(Blue). 309,917 
Republic 170,554 
Richmond .. 35,156 
Rolling Mill. 49,204 
Stephenson . 6,305 
Volunteer 10,022 

Total .... 4,338,869 


VERMILLION RANGE, 


Chandler 245,684 
Pioneer 830,700 
OO ae 43,320 
i a 226,835 
Soudan (Min- 

nesota) .. 102,977 
Zen |< 2.2% 235,751 

Total . 1,685,267 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
(In Wisconsin.) 


{ron Ridge.. 3,966 
Illinois ..... 72,180 

Total 76,146 
ete base 142,832 
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TOTAL PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1906 AND 1907. 
Statistics collected from the Manufacturers by The American Iron and Steel Association, all in Gross Tons. 


Production in 1907, 25,781,361 Gross Tons; in 1906, 25,307,191 —s in 1905, 22,992,380 Tons ; and in 1 1904, 16,497,033 ‘Tons. 











Total Production of All Kinds of Pig Iron, 








TOTAL PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY STATES. 


Miscellaneous Pig teen Statistics. 


PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON IN PENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO. 






































































































































Blast Furnaces. ‘Ree Production. Blast Furnaces. Production. 
fn «| || Gross tons of 2,240 pounds, (Includes ~~'|, Gross tons of 2,240 pounds, (Includes 
States blast | Dec. 31, 1907. spiegelcisen and ferro-manganese.) Dietrtete al Dec, 31, 1907. | spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese. ) 
7g | First Second Total ; June I First | Second Total 
, } half of half of for 20, | | half of half of | for 
| 1907. In. | Ont. Total. | 1907, 1907. 1907. 1907, | 22 ns 1907, | 1907. | 1907, 
—-| ae! Ek a st SS UES. 
Massachusetts.—...| 2|/ 2} O| 2) 3 Z ( Lehigh Valley..| 21/15/12] 27 |} 370,941] 380,287; 751 228 
Connecticut......4.....- 2} 3] O 3 | 8,746 10,373 19,119 4 | Schuylkill“ ..) 16] 7] 8| 15 || 408,178} 346,053 754,231 
New York............. 17} 9} 17] 26 || 859,125} 800,627} 1,659,752 g | L.Susq. “ | 14] 4] 15 | 19 || 342,741] 288.438! 631,179° 
New Jersey-.....-..---- 8 3 6] 11] 195,245) 177,944 373,189 - Juniata Sd 98 ee 4 115,293 | 140, 109 | 255,402 
Pennsylvania... 141 | 70 | 87 | 157 || 5,964,884] 5,383,665 | 11,348,549 @ | Alleghen i 42 | 24| 20! 44 | 2,851,098} 2,587,135! 5,438,233 
Maryland... 4{ 1) 4/ 5 221,145} 190,688] 411,833 | & | Shenan. Valley 21| 7/13| 20) 1,054,302) 94/173) 1,948/475 
aa 50 2 7 260.912 217,859 478,771 a een pee... 17} 8| 9 | 17 821,711; 745,801) 1,567,512 
2 } anae harcoal........... By. Oe oS 620 | 1,669 | 2,289 
1] 0] 4] 4] 26173) 29,652) 55,825. { Mahoning Val.| 18| 6/12| 18 1,097,426] 888'801| 1,986/227 
341/15] 34] 49 861,771| 824,903] 1,686,674) Hocking “.| 1] 0} 1] 1 919 166 | 742.116! 1.554.282 
West Virginia.......... 4] 0} 4 4 151,643} 139,423] 291,066 S | Lake Counties.| 13 | 2/ 12 14 S400) = 142,110 1,554,282 
Kentucky......-..--- oS he ey 8 || 79,013 48,933} 127,946 & | Miscel. bitum..| 15 | 2 14/ 16 720,085) 630,475} 1,350,560 
Tennessee.——.---..----- 14] 9/12] 21]| 193.371 199,735| 393,106) H. R. bitum...... it.) 41°04 48 185,497} 171,696} 357,193 
Q)hi0_...----20-+------e002- 58 | 17 | 51 68 } 2,815,174] 2,435,513} 5,250,687 H. R. charcoal.. 01 81.51% 0} 2,425 2,425 
[linois...—----| 24 | 11] 13] 24 | 1,263,258| 1,194,510] 2,457,768 : | 
Indiana... laa 1 0 1 } 6.507 a " salt ros 
Michigan 12/ 8| 5] 13 | 197,330 239,177 436,50 PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER AND LOW-PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON. 
Wisconsin sr aisi a i 160,045] 162,038] 322,083 | New York .n........cccccccccecsssessssssesseeeeenreos ..| 467,143] _ 462,376| 929,519 
Minnesota-—-.----------- i] 4 2 eee ee 3,135,603 |. 2,600,698 | 5,736,301 
——-~ ae 4 sial« Maryland and Virginia........-..-......-........ | "220,089! 200,969] 421,958 
olorado___—--.-- West Virginia, T s ¢ sky 70,826 | 53,497} $24,323 
Oregon nnn 0} 0] 1] 1{|} 220,209] 248,277] 468,486 | cst Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky | aouer?| Gaenese| a7si aon 
Washington....--| 9) O} 1 0 | ia atin in a dasitibagincnsinstios 916,089| '866,651| 1,782,740 
California -.......-.-.---- 0; 0; 0 Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 76,505 | 26,734} 103,239 
— re if * | o« 
Total ...-—-]_ 859 [167 i276 |! 443 [13,478,044 478,044 | 12,303,317 | 25,781,361 Colorado and California._ cecceettieee cece | 153,146 | 69,393} 222 539 
Total. eeiserneecnes| 7,185,878 | 6,045,742 | 13,231,620 
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BUILDING STRIKES 


Are Frequent in San Francisco—Work 
Less Active. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

San Francisco, Feb. 1.—Strikes con- 
tinue to inflict injury upon this city, and 
have probably wrought more disaster and 
joss than all other ills from which this 


city has been suffering. Strikes on build- 
ings are of daily occurrence, though only 
when work is interrupted on very large 
and conspicuous. structures, do these 
strikes attract attention. The small ones 
go unnoticed. The Mills building was 
tied up for a few days, because some 
agitator called all the men out owing 
to a jurisdiction dispute betwen two un- 
ions. The men returned to work, though 
the dispute remains unsettled. Work was 
delayed on the Pacific building, said to 
be one of the finest structures in the whole 
country, owing to a jurisdiction dispute 
which the councils were unable to settle. 
and now it is tthe Phelan building, 
at Market, O’Farrell streets and 
Grant avenue, the most conspicuous spot 
on the peninsula. Some business agent 
ordered all the men working on the build- 
ing to quit work, on the ground that 
some laborers employed on the building 
worked for $2.25 a day, when the mini- 
mum rate is $2.50. A few laborers, re- 
cent importations from Greece, unable 
to speak or understand a word of Eng- 
lish, worked for $2.25 a day, while all 
the other laborers were paid from $2.50 
to $3 a day, according to the work they 
did. When the walking delegate ordered 
the men to strike every man employed 
on that building had to obey, and the 
building was tied up until the walking 
delegate could be prevailed upon to per- 
mit the men to resume until the differ- 
ence could be adjusted. In the Phelan 
case it was a cessation of work of a 
few hours only; in the Mills case it was 
one week. Whether the strike lasts 
hours, days, or weeks, they cause loss, 
annoyance and vexation to the owners, 
contractors and wage earners. Many 
contractors pay tribute to the business 
agents, to escape annoyance. In_ sev- 
eral instances strikes have been called 
because a labor leader had a_ personal 
spite against an owner or contractor. 
Construction work in the country is slack 
during the winter, causing several thou- 
sand unskilled laborers to come to the 
city. Those men, mostly recent arrivals 
from Europe, are willing to work for 
from $2.25 to $3 a day, while in town, 
and contractors are apt to take advan- 
tage of the cheaper wage rate during 
the few weeks, but the unions object, 
although the men are not affiliated, and 
know nothing of unions. 
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STRIKE BROKEN 
Among Milwaukee Molders, Say Metal 
Trade Speakers. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 4—At the an- 
nual meeting and banquet of the Milwau- 
kee Metal Trades Association and the 
Milwaukee Founders’ Association in the 
Hotel Pfister, Jan. 30, the retiring presi- 
dent, Gen. Otto H. Falk, announced that 
the strike of the molders in Milwaukee 
is over. 

“Although the practice of picketing ex- 
ists, it is without result,” said the gen- 
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eral. “The molders’ union in Milwaukee 
is broken.” 

Some weeks ago the Stowell Mfg. Co. 
of South Milwaukee announced that 60 
employes who had gone on strike had 
applied for reinstatement. The molders’ 
union, however, declares that the strike 
is still on. ; 

The feeling at the meeting seemed to 
be that business gave promise of speedy 
improvement, and that along conserva- 
tive lines the association should apply it- 
self to the improvement of both wages 
and trade conditions. 

The principal speakers were Prof. E. 
A. Ross, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, who spoke on “The Imminent Fu- 
ture of America;” K. K. Kennan, who 
spoke of “The New Immigration,” and 
Harry Soady, whose recital of “As Our 
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Foreign Friends See Us,” created a great 
deal of laughter. 

Mr. Kennan dwelt at length upon the 
fact that the immigration of today is 
principally from southeastern European 
countries, the people being ignorant, in- 
clined to congregate in the slums, and not 
readily adaptable to new conditions. The 
Italians, especially, had in many cases no 
intention of making a permanent resi- 
dence here, their ambition being to ac. 
cumulate a few thousands with which to 
return and become landlords in their own 
country. He favored more stringent im- 
migration laws. 

At the election of officers, S. L. G. 
Knox, vice president of the Bucyrus Co. 
of South Milwaukee was made presi- 
dent; Geo. Forgeot, manager of the 
Allis-Chalmers Co., vice president; Hugo 
Froelich, treasurer, and W. J. Fairbairn, 
secretary. Gen. Falk and E. J. Kear- 
ney were made directors for three years. 
Mr. Knox, the new president, is one of 
the younger figures in Milwaukee iron 
manufacturing circles, but his work in 
various directions, especially for the in- 
troduction of the Bucyrus steam shovel 
upon the Panama canal, has attracted 
national attention. 

Makes Quick Shipment.—The Buffa- 
lo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
just established a notable record for 
expedition in the shipment of one 
of its electric blowers with motor 
attached. An inquiry received from 
a Cleveland house’ required _ that 
the motor be of special speed and 
should ‘be shipped in _ five- work- 
ing days. Allowing for express  ship- 
ment from the works of the motor 
builders, the Buffalo Forge Co. promised 
shipment of the order in 10 days after 
receipt. The order was received Jan. 11; 
the motor was ordered the same day by 
wire, and it was received by express Jan. 
16. In the meantime, patterns had to be 
changed and castings made for the spe- 
cial sub-base to accommodate the motor. 
This work also involved changes in the 
drawings. With everything in readiness 
the work of assembling was done Friday, 
and the shipment made Saturday, Jan. 16, 
several hours less than a week after the 
order was placed. The blower has a 
capacity of 6,500 cubic feet of air per 
minute, at a pressure of six ounces per 
square inch, when operated at a normal 
speed of 1,130 revolutions per minute. 


The Ideal Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, O., 
has elected officers and directors as 
follows: Chris Heer, president and 
general manager; W. P. Fee, vice 
president; Harry W. Miller, secretary 
and treasurer; Geo. D. Selby, Geo. M. 
Appel, Henry W. Heer and W. W. 
Mller, of Pittsburg. 
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BEST YEAR’S REPORT 





Made by Warwick Iron & Steel Co. 
for 1907—Dry Air Results. 

The annual report of the Warwick 
Iron & Steel Co., Pottstown, Pa., for 
the fiscal year ending Dec. 31 last, 
shows that the company had the best 
year in its history. The total produc- 
tion was 256,750 tons, as against 219,- 
781 tons for 1906. The net earnings 
were $432,528, as against $293,243 the 
previous year and $147,672 in 1905. 
President Edgar S.. Cook in his re- 
port says in part as follows: 

The unfilled contracts constitute valu- 
able assets. While shipments have been 
postponed in consequence of the enforced 
idleness and greatly reduced consumption 
of steel mills and foundries, yet we feel 
assured that the tonnage represented by 
our orders will ultimately be taken by the 
purchasers without the necessity of re- 
sorting to extreme measures to enforce 
the deliveries. No contracts have been 
cancelled, nor will any be cancelled, ex- 
cept for insolvency on the part of the 
buyer, or other sufficient cause. The 


Warwick company is strong in this posi-- 


tion, as it filled many contracts during 
the early part of 1907 at prices below the 
cost of production, and now that condi- 
tions are reversed, a consistent policy 
will be enforced. 

The lease of No. 3 furnace and its op- 
eration throughout the year proved prof- 
itable. The cost of repairs to this fur- 
nace has been charged to profit and loss 
account, viz., $62,872.86. 

Profit and loss account has also been 
charged with an expenditure of $11,310.32 
for rebuilding of trestles with concrete 
piers and steel superstructures to replace 
timber. The increase in weight of cars 
and locomotives rendered these expendi- 
tures necessary. 

Real estate, plant and equipment ac- 
count has been increased by $12,943.73, 
representing additions to equipment. 

The labor conditions in 1907 and the 
lack of tenant houses in Pottstown 
brought about the necessity of supplying 
houses for a portion of our employes. 
This represents a net expenditure of 
$13,693.83. 

Mortgage bonds to the amount of $15,- 
000 were paid and cancelled June 1, 1907, 
thus reducing the_outstanding bonds is- 
sue to $225,000. 

Semi-annual dividends of 3 per cent 
each, amounting to a total of $88,897.20, 
were paid May 15 and Nov. 15, respect- 
ively. 

Dry Blast Beneficial. 


Up to Jan. 1, 1907, the total payments 
on account of the Gayley dry air plant 
amount to $170,566.33. It was not until 
the middle of August that the machinery 
was sufficiently completed to test. The 
first two weeks were practically devoted 
to testing the engines, etc. The air sup- 
plied to No. 2 furnace was deprived of 
a large percentage of its moisture com- 
mencing with September. It is due to 
the assistance obtained from the dry air 
plant that the management was able to 
keep No. 2 furnace in operation for a 
longer period than would have been 
possible without it. The ability to keep 
No. 2 furnace running from September 
to December enabled us not only to pre- 
vent the cancellation of basic iron or- 
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ders, but at the same time to make net 
gains far in excess of any previous four 
months in the history of the company. 

The net earnings for the last four 
months of 1907 represent a large percent- 
age of the total cost of the dry air plant. 
Dry air was applied to No. 1 furnace for 
five weeks, with beneficial results. 

No. 1 furnace has been relined and is 
ready to be put into operation on short 
notice whenever trade conditions will 


permit. 

When No. 2 furnace was blown out 
the brick work naturally was found to 
be in bad condition, owing to its pro- 
longed blast. Repairs cannot be com- 
pleted before April next. It is believed 
that the credit to relining account will 
be ample for repairs to both furnaces. 


AMONG THE INDUSTRIES OF 
INDIANA. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

Indianapolis, Ind, Feb. 3—J. C. 
Clements and F. K. Lane, of the Uni- 
ted States Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, have been holding sessions 
in this city for the last week hearing 
evidence on complaints of unjust 
freight rates, filed by the Indianapolis 
freight bureau against several rail- 
roads. Among the witnesses was J. 
L. Ketcham of the Brown-Ketcham 
Iron Works, who testified that un- 
usually keen competition is necessary 
because of discrimination of rates in 
favor of other cities. 

Charles St. Clair and James Schu- 
maker, of this city, interested in the 
Automatic Air Brake. Co., have closed 
an option on an abandoned plate glass 
plant at Elwood and when improve- 
ments are made expect to put 125 
men to work manufacturing an im- 
proved automatic brake. 

It is stated that the turnbuckle plant 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. at 
Muncie has put 100 more men to 
work, making a total of 300 men now 
employed. 

With a decided improvement in the 
financial situation during the last 
week, the industrial situation begins 
to look much brighter. During the 
last week local banks have been quiet- 
ly resuming cash payments. Clearing 
house certificates have been ordered 
retired and the securities deposited 
with a loan committee by the various 
banking institutions will be returned. 
The Indianapolis stock exchange, 
which has been closed since October, 
resumed public sessions Feb. 3, al- 
though secret sessions have been held 
for the last two weeks. Local securi- 
ties, with one or two exceptions, are 
said to be quite as active as they were 
before the financial trouble. 

The Noelke-Richards Iron Works of 
this city has been awarded the con- 
tract for the steel and ornamental iron 
work to be used in the new Audobon 
hotel, New Orleans. The contract will 
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amount to about $250,000 and will in- 
sure full time at the plant until some 
time in July. 

A new local corporation is the 
American National Electric Co., just 
incorporated with $50,000 capital. It 
is the purpose of the company to do 
a general electrical and mechanical en- 
gineering business including the con- 
struction of railroads and light plants. 
C. N. Wilson is president and C. N. 
Van Cleve secretary. 

An issue of $15,000 preferred stock 
has been made by the Insley Iron 
Works of this city. This increases 
the company’s capital from $25,000 to 
$40,000. 

There promises to be a lively con- 
test in the election of directors of the 
Commercial Club, which will take 
place early in February. 


ANTI-ACCIDENT SOCIETY NOW 
AT WORK. 

The American Anti-Accident Associa- 
tion, which originated in Sharpsville, Pa., 
is now a fact, a complete organization 
having been effected. The leading work- 
ers of the organization who do the prac- 
tical work of the organization are on 
what is called the committee of refer- 
ence. They note and report all conditions 
dangerous to public safety and after due 
investigation the executive board seek to 
remedy the same. The following is a 
list of the names and their respective 
duties: A. L. Bartlette, public assem 
blies; James Byerly, street traffic; George 
D. Devitt, information on causes for ac- 
cidents; Rev. A. H. Heltman, church 
and religious interests; Charles Hites, 
excavations and underground’ work; 
George Mahany, athletics and_ sports; 
Andrew Nickle, current accidents and 
statistics; Mrs. J. J. Pierce, educational 
work; Jonas J. Pierce, private and pub- 
lic construction; Scott Robinson, manu- 
facturing industries; James’ Rickert, 
steam and electric transportation; Mrs. 
M. J. Thompson, domestic conditions, 
and E. J. Turner, J. P., legislation, old 
and new. 

Descriptive matter relating to the or- 
ganization will soon be issued together 
with the constitution and by-laws, which 
will be sent to any who might be inter- 
ested in the work. Corresponding or as- 
sociate members are received from any 
section of the country, so that anyone 
interested in the movement may become 
affiliated with it. 

In the organization of the first so- 
ciety the following officers were 
chosen: President, Thomas D. West; 
vice president, Samuel Dunham; sec- 
retary, Rev. C. J. Harris; treasurer, 
Frank Pierce. The names of 40 em- 
ployers, employes, merchants, etc., 
were entered as members. 
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THOROUGH TESTS 





Being Made of Canadian Coals—Tin 
Plate Plant Damaged. 
(Special Correspondence.) 
Toronto, Feb. 2.—The Canadian 
geological survey has undertaken an 
investigation of the coals of Canada, 
the results of which are likely to have 
much practical interest for iron and 
steel manufacturers. Sample lots of 
coal are being obtained from every 
important seam in each district and 
subjected to an exhaustive series of 
economic and chemical tests, includ- 
ing washing and, when necessary, dry 
cleaning, followed by boiler tests. 
Other portions will be tested in gas 
producers, measuring the power de- 
veloped, and competitive coking tests 
will also be made. The co-operation 
of the mining and mechanical engi- 
neering departments of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, has been obtained, 
securing the use of the well-equipped 
laboratories of that institution. Dr. 
J. B. Porter, McGill professor of min- 
ing engineering, has the general direc- 
tion of the investigation, and Prof. R. 
J. Durley is in charge of the boiler 
and gas producer tests. The economic 
tests are carried out on a scale of ap- 
horsepower and for 
So far 
have 


proximately 50 
periods not less than one day. 
samples aggregating 175 tons 
been secured from the mines of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and it is 
expected to cover the mines of the 
Canadian west this season. 

The Montreal Works, 
Ltd., of Montreal, the Canadian branch 
Locomotive Co., is 
greatly manufacturing 
capacity to meet the increased demand 
The works have al- 


Locomotive 


of the American 
increasing its 


for locomotives. 
ready a capacity for 250 locomotives 
a year, and on the completion of the 
new erecting shop, which is expected 
in March, and the rearrangement of 
other departments, the annual capacity 
will be increased to 300 locomotives. 

A winding-up order against the 
Manson Mfg. Co., of Thorald, Ont., 
has been granted. The company has 
liabilities amounting to $37,000 and the 
assets are less than $20,000. It was 
organized in 1906 with a nominal cap- 
ital of $100,000, of which $53,000 is 
paid-up, and was engaged in the man- 
ufacture of engines. N. L. Martin was 
appointed interim liquidator. 

The monthly report of the Canadian 
department of trade and commerce 
for October shows total imports of 
iron and steel manufactures during 
that month of the value of $5,704,827, 
as against $5,096,834 for October, 1906. 
Imports from the United States were 
$4,116,707, as against $3,598,931. Amer- 
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ican machines and machinery were 
imported to the value of $1,304,612, 
as against $933,208 in October, 1906, 
and the imports of steel rails from the 
United States were $214,294, as com- 
pared with $15,023. 

The Canada Tin Plate & Sheet Steel 
Co.’s plant at Morrisburg, Ont., which 
only began operations in December, 
was partially destroyed by fire on Jan. 
27. About one-half of the 800-foot 
building was consumed, including the 
pickling, lining, galvanizing and ship- 
ping rooms and the general offices. 
The expensive machinery is uninjured. 
The fire originated from oil in one 
of the tinning vats taking fire. The 
loss is understood to be covered by 
insurance and preparations are being 
made to rebuild. 


Mixed Shipments Allowed.— The 
California railroads have just made a 
ruling of great interest to jobbers and 
small consumers of plates, shapes and 
bars on the Pacific coast. This ruling 
permits of mixed shipments of bars, 
plates and structural steel at one rate for 
carload lots. The rule heretofore has 
applied to all parts of the country ex- 
cept California, where mixed shipments 
of this nature were not permitted, large- 
ly because big jobbers have exerted suffi- 
cient influence with the railroads to pre- 
vent smaller competitors taking advan- 
tage of carload rates on less than car- 
loads of one classification of shipment. 


To Discuss Gas Power.—The first 
meeting of the gas power section of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers will be held Tuesday even- 
ing, Feb. 11, in the Engineering So- 
cieties building, at 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York. The subjects 
under discussion will be “Experiment- 
al Gas Turbines in France,” with lan- 
tern slides; “A Simple Continuous 
Gas Calorimeter;” “A Gas Engine and 
Producer Guarantee.” Other subjects 
relating to the question of gas power 
will also be discussed. 


File Final Accounting.—A final ac- 
counting has been filed with the court 
at Lancaster, Pa., by the receivers of 
the Susquehanna Iron & Steel Co. Dur- 
ing the receivership receipts have ag- 
gregated $6,564,712.80 and disburse- 
ments $6,541,618.79, leaving a balance 
of $23,094.01, with about $100,000 yet 
to be collected. Creditors of the old 
company, it is estimated, will receive 
about 40 per cent, but there will be 
nothing for stockholders. The prop- 
erties have all been acquired by pur- 
chase by a new corporation, the Sus- 
quehanna Iron Co., by which they are 
now being operated. 
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WILL BULID AN ADDITIONAL 
BRICK PLANT. 


To. meet the constantly increasing de- 
mand for its product, the Queen’s Run 
Fire Brick Co., Lock Haven, Pa., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $250,000 to 
$375,000 for the purpose of building a 
new plant at Queen’s Run, Pa. The com- 
pany’s present plant at Lock Haven has 
a capacity of 50,000 hand made brick per 
day. It is a modern plant having been 
entirely rebuilt four years ago. Thenew 
plant at Queen’s Run will be of about 
the same capacity. 


Queen’s Run is three miles west of 
Lock Haven on the Pennsylvania rail- 
road. Here the company owns a prop- 
erty consisting of about 5,000 acres bor- 
dering for three miles the north bank 
of the west branch of the Susquehanna 
river. For more than 50 years, this ter- 
ritory has been yielding an exceptionally 
fine quality of high grade fire clay and 
with these splendid deposits, the company 
is in an advantageous position for man- 
ufacturing a product of superior class. 
During the past four or five years, the 
company has extensively and scientifical- 
ly developed its fire clay deposits so that 
they are absolutely assured of a supply 
of both hard and soft clay sufficient for 
all its requirements for many years to 
come. 

The main building of the new Queen’s 
Run plant will be 100 x 300 feet, with 
a machine room extension, a separate 
building for the power plant, 16 twin 
kilns, a storage shed, 60 x 300 feet with 
railroad siding on each side. All the 
buildings, except the storage shed, will 
be of steel construction and fire proof. 
Plans and specifications are now being 
prepared. Forty new and _ substantial 
houses will be built, homes for employes, 
also a large boarding house. It is ex- 
pected that the plans will be completed 
and contracts let so that building opera- 
tions may be begun April 1. About 200 
men will be employed. 

The equipment of the power plant will 
consist of two 6 x 16 feet horizontal 
tubular boilers, a 200-horsepower engine, 
a 40-horsepower engine, and 500 light dy- 
namos, feed water heaters, etc. This 
outfit will not be included in the regular 
contract and the company is now in the 
market for the equipment. 


Installed Mills—The Morgan Con- 
struction Co., Worcester, Mass., engi- 
neers and manufacturers, in 1907 in- 
stalled three continuous rolling mills 
of its design and manufacture. These 
were two billet mills for the Indiana 
Steel Co., Gary, Ind., and a rod mill 
for the Alpine Montan Gesellschaft. 
Up to Sept. 22, 1907, the company had 
completed 49 continuous rolling mills. 
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Bond Buying Overtops Stocks. 


Events which ordinarily would have 
given a distinct shock to the market, 
during the past week, made little 
impression upon securities. The clos- 
ing of the doors of four banks in 
New York city, the particularly ag- 
gressive tone of the president’s spe- 
cial message to congress, the report 
of the earnings of the Steel Corpora- 
tion for the last quarter; all these 
matters served to impress prices only 
temporarily. Whatever trading was 
done appeared to be for the most 
part professional. Gains and losses in 
almost all cases were fractional, the 
spread between high and low for the 
week not being very wide. United 
States Steel common closed with a 
loss of one-eighth of a point and the 
preferred advanced one point. One 
distinguishing feature of the market 
was the undeniable trend of purchas- 
ers to highest grade bond _ invest- 
ments. This was apparent not alone 
in New York, but also abroad. The 
total number of shares dealt in for 
the week was over a million less than 
that for last week, while the sales of 
bonds increased over $38,000,000 over 
those of the preceding week. This 
was noticeable in the foreign markets 
as. well. British consols are 1% 
points above last Saturday, French 
rentes are up a point and Japanese 
and Russian 4 per cents have risen 2 
points each. This goes to show that 
on Europe’s markets, as on our own, 
the investor is basing his judgment of 
today on safety rather than specula- 
tive profits. While earlier in the week 
it had been thought the Bank of 
England rate would be reduced to 3% 
per cent on Thursday, yet it is now 
believed that the present rate of 4 
per cent will be maintained. The 
impression appears to be that the 
New York bank failures will retard 
the expected gold export for a few 
weeks, but that it must come about 
seems only a question of time, in any 
case before the end of March. The 
financial strain in Berlin is still con- 
siderable and Germany is anxious to 
secure gold wherever possible. The 
statement of the New York associated 
banks for the week was utterly con- 
fused by the elimination of the figures 
of the four suspended banks. These 
institutions had loans of $18,000,000, 
so that the decrease reported of 
$1,783,600 would apparently mean that 
the total contraction was close to 
$20,000,000, if the averages of the four 
banks have been eliminated entirely. 
In the same way the cash gain of 
$6,295,000 reported must have reflected 
an actual increase of nearly $8,900,000 


since the suspended banks had $1,400,- 
000 cash. The deposits of these banks 
footed up $23,000,000, and the gain 
shown in Saturday’s statement was 
$11,333,500. The sales of shares on 
the New York stock exchange aggre- 
gated 2,816,400, as against 3,847,200 
shares last week and 6,277,200 for the 
corresponding week last year. Sales 


of bonds exclusive of government bonds 


amounted to $24,857,000, as compared 
with $15,777,000 last week and $9,675,- 


Financial Notes. 

Recent dividend declarations include 
the following: American Radiator Co., 
an extra dividend of 2 per cent on 
common in addition to regular quar- 
terly dividends on the preferred and 
common stocks of, respectively, 134 
and 1 per cent. The preferred divi- 
dend is payable Feb. 15. The regular 
and extra common dividends are pay- 


able Mar. 31; the Buckeye Steel Cast- 
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Clos’ { | Dividend 
O88! Changes | Date 1908 | Stock 
A wl in Week | Ann. M't’'g | Outstanding | Basis; Last (Date Last 
65. | | Declared|Div, Pay. 
| | 
Allis-Chalmers........... | 6 —% | Sept. 3 19,820,000 Se, eres 
Allis-Chalmers pr........ | 19 ah 16,150,000 7cum |1%Q. Feb., idb4 
American Can..........-- 43 —%\% Feb. 8 eS ae Gee eee pakeecn 
Am. Can pr..... Btassa eee | 4934 =_ 41,233,300 Tcoum /1\ Q. Oct., 1907 
Am. Car and Fdy....... | 29% —%4 | June 2 30,000,000 1Q. Oct, ,1907 
Am. Uar and Fdy pr.... | 89 +% | 30,000,000 Tn ec. [1% Q. Oct., 1907 
American Loc............ | 36% + | Oct. 20 25,000.000 5 \1¢ Q, ov. 1907 
American Loc. pr........ | 90% Ls | 25,000,000 7cum |1% Q. Oct.,'1907 
American Ship...........| 50 +2 | Oct. 14 7,600,000 4 1 Dec,. 1907 
American Ship pr........ | 95 +334 7,900,000 Tn.c. 11% Q. Oct., 1907 
Am. Steel Foundries..... 6% —¥\ Oct. 6 | SE GRR Peegerier press we 
Am, Steel Foundries pr. | 30 | —1 17,240,000 6cum |2% Aug., 1904 
Barney & Smith ........ 65 ace | Oem 8 2,000,000 4 1Q. pt..1907 
Barney & Smith pr...... er 2,500,000 8cum |2qQ. Sept..1 
Bethlehem Steel......... | 14 cis sf ee ee eR ee ee 
Bethlehem Steel pr....... | 38% —-1% | 14,908,000 Tn.c. | % g Feb., 1907 
Cambria Steel .......... | 27 —% | March 17 45 ,000,000* 6 1% 8. A. | Aug.,1907 
Cambria Iron. . 43 --] 8,468,000* | 4 28.4 Apr.,1907 
Chicago Pneumatic Todi. ee eee | Feb. 17 6,145.800 | 4 1Q. Oct., 1907 
Colorado Fuel............ 19% | —% | Oct. 19 84,235,500 | 3 Apr..1902 
Crucible Steel............ | 5% | —% | Oct 2 os, «ne ee Cee aa 
Crucible Steel pr........ 37 | 18% | 24,436,500 Toum |1Q Dec., 1907 
Empire Steel. ............ ae eer | Feb. 26 Ae aa re Se Pe Se 
Empire Steel pr.......... | 53 gee i 2,500,000 6cum /3S,A. | July, 1906 
ay © MOB... 00550050. a ae | Feb. 18 1,000,000 1% Q. July, 1907 
Fay & Egan pr.......... | 130 +i1% | 1,000,000 7cum |1% Q. Aug., 1007 
General Electric......... 119 <i May 12 | 65,167,400 29. Oct.,1907 
Harbison-Walker.... .... | 33 —}4 | Jan, 20 |  18'000,000 "sg Oct. 1907 
Harbison-Walker pr..... | 69% ies 9,600,000 6cum |1% Q. Oct.,1907 
International Pump..... | 18 —% | June 2 17,787,300 1 pr.,1905 
Internationa] Pump ie | 68% +% | 13,835,000 6cum 11% Q. Ov., 1907 
Lackawanna Steel. ..,,.| 27 12 | March il 34,971.400 Peeare Ate 
Lake Sup. Corp.......... ‘| 4% —% | Oct. 7 ee a PSS es 
New York ry Brake,.,.| 62 4 | June 16 8,012 500 8 2 2 Oct., 190 
Niles-Bement-Pond ..... tee Serre | Feb. 5 | — 8,500,000 6 11% Q. Dec., ! 
Niles-Bement-Pond pr...| 120 +15 | 2,000,000 6cum /1% Q. Aug. ,1907 
Otis Elevator & 2 eR | 25 —5 March 16 | 8,156,600 11% S.A. | Oct., 1907 
s Elevator Co. pr,. | 47 -18 | 449, 6n.c 16 7 ct,, 1907 
Penn. Steel . oe +2 May 11 10,750,000 cecil oe 
Penn. Steel pr............| 91 | +22 16,500,000 7n.c. |8%8. A, | Nov., 1907 
Pittsburg Coal RS ae ee "4 Feb. 10 ls” a alee teietetoas: Nov., 1906 
Pittsburg Coal pr........ | 40% | +% 27,246,800 7c. [3% Apr., = 
Pressed Stl. Car.........| 20% | + % Feb. 19 |  12'500,000 3 Aug., 1904 
Pressed | Stl. Car pr —1 12,500.000 Tn.c. 1% Q Nov., 1907 
STS . aoe | Nov. 11 | 100,000,000 | 8 12Q. Nov., 1907 
allway Stl. Spring —1\% March 5 13,500,000 (4 \28. A, Oct., 1907 
Railway Stl. Spring pr.. --5 | 18,500,000 7cum |1% Q. Dec., 1907 
Rep. Iron & Stee 4% | Oot. 21 | 27,191,000 oti aes 
Rep. Iron & Steel pr —1 | 20,416.900 | 7oum /1%Q. Oct., 1907 
Sloss-Sheffield ....... _ March 11 10,000,000 5 11% Q. Dec., 1907 
Sloss-Sheffield pr., .| +2 6.700,000 Tn.c. 1% Q. Oct., 1907 
U.S. Pipe & Fdy.. .| -% | June 24 | 12,500,000 4 11Q. Dec., 1907 
U.8. Pipe & Fay. pr..... | 87 MY | 12,500,000 7Tn.c. (1% Q, Dec,, 1907 
th * cies 28 —% April 20 | 508302500 | 2n.c. |%Q, Dec., 1907 
U.8. Steel a buona 9214 +1 | 360,281,100 | 7oum [1% Q Nov., 1907 
U.8. Steel b's....:......... | 8836 +4 | | 463,798'000 | 5 mS entvees 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke. . | 49 —1 ow, 287: |. ON | Maesesects 
Westinghouse Elec....... | 43% —1% | June 24 | 24 998,700* 10 54% Oct; . "100, 
Westinghouse Air Brake 114 —19 Oct. 6 |  11,000,000* 6Q. Oct., 19 7 
} 





Par value of ——— = —— a starred (*), $50. 








000 for the sieiainalins week last 
year. 
Copper Stocks. 

Boston.— Butte Coalition, closed 
1834, a net loss of %; Calumet & 
Arizona, closed 112, a net gain of 1; 
Calumet & Hecla Mining, closed 665, 
a net gain of 20; North Butte Mining, 
closed 49, a net loss of %4; Quincy 
Mining, closed 88, a net gain of 3. 

New York.—Amalgamated Copper, 
closed 507%, a net gain of 1%. 


ings Co., Columbus, O., regular quar- 
terly dividend of 114 per cent on pre- 
ferred and 1 per cent on common, 
with an additional 2'4 per cent, mak- 
ing 6% per cent on common for the 
year; the J. G. Brill Co., regular quar- 
terly dividend of 134 per cent on its 
preferred stock, payable Feb. 1. The 
regular quarterly dividend of 1 per 
cent on its common _ stock, payable 
Mar. 14, was also declared. 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


New Buyers:— 

F, J. Grosnick and Joseph A, Mich- 
els have organized the Escanaba Steam 
3oiler & Sheet Iron Works, Escanaba, 
Mich. 

The Irondale Steel Co., Seattle, 
Wash., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $1,000,000 by J. A. Moore, 
S. .G: Murray, M. M:. Lytec,. H. “D. 
Folsom Jr., and William Price. 

The Sikeston Machine Works, Sikes- 
ton, Mo., has been chartered with a 
capital of $4,000. Those interested in 
the mew enterprise are: Henry 
Kohms, E. A. Cart, Clarence Cart and 
Adam Roush. 

The Perfection Road Machinery 
Co., Galion, O., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $200,000. The 
incorporators are: C. D. Morgan, 
John Erb, D. C. Boyd, E. R. Wister 
and Joseph King. 

Articles of incorporation have ‘been 
filed by the Novelty Machine Co., 
New York, N. Y., with a capital of 
$50,000. Those interested are John W. 
Ely, 2 Rector street, Thomas E. Mc- 
Leod, Flat Iron building, and Morris 
V. McDonald, 134 Broadway, all of 
New York. 

Thomas Burkhard, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to manufacture and deal in 
copper, brass, iron, etc., has been in- 
corporated by Thomas Burkhard, El- 
eonora M. Burkhard, William J. Burk- 
hard, 145 Monroe street, and Thomas 
3urkhard Jr., 192 Monroe street, all 
of Brooklyn. The capital stock of 
the new company is $10,000. 

The Walter Kamman Co., Cincin- 
nati, has been chartered to manufac- 
ture ornamental wire and brass fix- 
tures, with a capital of $25,000. The 
incorporators are: Walter Kamman, 
Sadie Kamman, John G. Grosz, Abner 
Thorpe Jr., and W. H. Cobb Jr. The 
company’s works are located at Front 
and Lawrence streets. 

The Cobb Car Co., Lake Charles, 
La., has been reorganized, and com- 
plete foundry equipment will be in- 
The officers of the company 
are as follows: F. E. Thrall, presi- 
dent and treasurer; B. J. Cobb, vice 
president and superintendent; G. H. 
Chase, secretary, and Stephen Shea, 
general manager. 


stalled. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by Coleman & Krause, New 
York, N. Y. The new company is 
capitalized at $15,000, and will engage 
in the manufacture of plain and or- 
namental sheet metal work, skylights, 
The incorpora- 
tors of the new enterprise are: Adolph 


Krause, Sarah Krause, 215 West 140th 
street; Nathan Coleman, 355 West 
115th street, all of New York. 


New Construction:— 

No change will be made in the 
buildings at the Elkhart, Ind., engine 
house of the L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., 
on account of the recent fire. The 
damaged parts will be replaced with- 
out any change in design or dimen- 
sions. 

The Oswald Motor Co., automobile, 
marine and stationary engines, Gosh- 
en, Ind., is erecting a one-story build- 
ing 30 by 160 feet of cement block 
with concrete floor. Rapid growth of 
business has made the move impera- 
tive. 

The new plant which the Spring- 
field Pump & Elevator Co. has been 
erecting at Hartford, Conn., is about 
completed and will be placed in op- 
eration at once. The main factory 
building is two-story ‘brick, 80 by 250 
feet. Up to this time the plant has 
been operated in Springfield. It man- 
ufactures elevators. 


General Industrial Notes:— 

The Lincoln Stove & Range Co., 
Fremont, O., has increased its capital 
stock from $300,000 to $400,000. 

The capital stock of the Ann Arbor 
Machine Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
been increased -from $50,000 to $100,- 
000. 

The Capital Machine Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., which was recently incor- 
porated, thas taken over the Capital 
Machine Works. 

The Independent Stove Co., Detroit, 
has just erected a one-story building 
50 x 175 feet which will be used for 
storage and office purposes. 

Stockholders of the American Bell 
& Foundry Co., Northville, Mich., be- 
sides voting to increase the capital 
stock to $32,000 at the annual meeting, 
re-elected the old officers. 

A petition for the dissolution of the 
co-partnership known as the Brown 
Iron & Brass Works of Ogden, Neb., 
has been filed by President A. W. 
Brown and other stockholders. 

The following were chosen directors 
of the LaSalle Machine & Tool Co., 
LaSalle, Ill.: F. W. Matthiessen Sr., 
F. W. Matthiessen Jr., George P. 
Blow, E. Roth, and F. G. Trenary. 

At the annual meeting of the Co- 
lumbus Wire & Iron Co., Columbus, 
O., all of the directors and officers 
were re-elected. Frank H. Howe, of 
Columbus, is president of the com- 
pany. 


These directors have been elected 
by the stockholders of the Salisbury 
Steel & Iron Co., Utica, N. Ye: E. L. 
Wells, W. H. Switzer, William J. My- 
ers, William Kirby, A. M. Mills, Henry 
N. Clark, and George C. Wing. 

The directors of the Phelps Iron 
Co., St. Louis, chose these officers at 
the annual meeting: President, A. P. 
DeCamp; vice president, F. B. De- 
Camp; secretary, William Yule; gen- 
eral manager, W. J. Ohnsong. 

Officers re-elected by the American 
Tool Works, Cincinnati, were: Presi- 
dent, Franklin Alter; vice president, 
J. B. Doan; secretary, Robert S. Alter; 
treasurer, Henry  Luers. Reports 
showed a prosperous year just closed. 

The common pleas court of Frank- 
lin county, O., has instructed the re- 
ceivers of the Okey Motor Car Co., 
of Columbus, to place the plant in 
operation again and complete the con- 
tracts which the company had on 
hand. 

Stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
Engineering Co., New Castle, Pa., 
have elected these officers: President 
and treasurer, Edward King; vice pres- 
ident, Edwin N. Ohl; secretary, Charles 
L. Baldwin; general manager, Edward 
Beadel. 

L. L. Patterson & Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y., wholesale and retail implements, 
recently incorporated, announce that 
they ‘buy and sell agricultural imple- 
ments of all descriptions. Manufac- 
ture on a large scale will not be un- 
dertaken this season. 

The Columbus Iron & Steel Co., 
Columbus, O., of which J. C. Batelle 
is president, has purchased 127 acres 
of limestone in Franklin county. The 
purchase was made through an agent 
at Indianapolis and the transfer to the 
company has just been made. 

The Mound City Machine & Pattern 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., has chosen these 
officers at its annual meeting: Presi- 
dent and treasurer, J. T. Van Dillen; 
vice president, B. H. Bower; secre- 
tary, O’L. Swanzey. The directors 
are: Messrs. Van Dillen, Bower, and 
F. A. Schmitz. 

W. A. Paxton Jr. has been elected 
president of the Paxton & Vierling 
Iron Works, Omaha, Neb., succeeding 
his father, the late William A. Pax- 
ton. The other officers elected are: 
Vice president, C. J. Vierling; secre- 
tary, Louis Vierling; general manager, 
A. J. Vierling. 

Official announcement has been made 
by the Erie Railroad Co. that its shops 
at Susquehanna, N. Y., will be closed 
and nearly all of the 400 hands will 
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be removed to the company’s shops 
at Hornell, N. Y. This will make the 
Hornell shops the most important 
along the company’s lines. 

The Beaumont Iron Works, Beau- 
mont, Tex., has been placed in the 
hands of A. B. Brock, receiver. The 
total assets are placed at $206,000 and 
the liabilities at $64,110. The financial 
stringency is assigned as the cause 
of the failure. The receiver announces 
that he will continue to operate the 


plant. 
The annual meeting of the Runyon 
Concrete Machinery Manufacturing 


Co., Canal Dover, O., resulted in the 
election of these officers: President, 
H. E. Gresham; vice president, O. M. 
Himes; secretary, H. W. Streb; treas- 
urer, S. L. Holmes; who, with the 
following, constitute the directors: C. 
M. Runyon, A. W. Krumhar and F. 
Smith. 

The machine manufacturing plant 
conducted by W. Foglesong, Dayton, 
O., has been purchased by Alfred C. 
Jackson, John C. Collett and J. W. 
Mundorff. The factory will be moved 
to a new location. Special machinery 
and machine jobbing will be added 
to the manufacture of the old firm’s 
lines. 

Re-election of directors took place 
at the annual meeting of the Dover 
Forge & Iron Co., Canal Dover, O. 
The following officers were also re- 
elected: President, A. J. Krantz; vice 
president, James Rees; secretary and 
treasurer, Joseph A. Krantz. Reports 
of earnings for the year were satis- 
factory as well as prospects for this 
year. 

The Quincy Stove Manufacturing 
Co., Quincy, Ill, has chosen these 
officers: President, August Heidbre- 
der; vice president, Nicholas King; 
secretary, H. F. Figgen; treasurer, 
Charles A. Heidbreder. They with 
the following compose the board of 
directors: David Reidinger, Edward 
Menke, Edward Sohm, George Kel- 
ler, H. Sprick and H. Gliechman. 

The annual meeting of the Peden 
Iron & Steel Co., Houston, Tex., re- 
sulted in the election of the following 
officers: President, D. D. Peden Sr.; 
secretary and treasurer, D. D. Peden 
Jr.; vice president and manager, E. A. 
Peden; assistant manager, John A. 
Harvin. They with the following were 
elected directors: O. L. Cochran, R. 
C. Terrell, J. A. Peebles, E. B. Par- 
ker and S. C. Red. 

At the organization meeting of the 
board of directors of the U. S. Metal 
& Mfg. Co., held Jan. 21 immediately 
after the stockholders’ meeting at 
Plainfield, N. J., officers were re- 
elected as follows: President, B. A. 
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Hegeman Jr.; general manager and 
treasurer, M. Jackson Crispin; secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, R. G. 
Jeffery. The financial statement sub- 
mitted showed the company to be in 
a flourishing state. 

At the first annual meeting of the 
Rock Island Tool Co., Rock Island, 
Ill., reports were read showing that 
satisfactory business has been built up 
since May last, when operations were 
commenced by the company. Trade 
has been opened up with Europe, 
Canada, Mexico and South America 
in the company’s product, vises. These 
directors were elected: F. G. Young, 
Charles McHugh, B. C. Hartz, F. W. 
Blochlinger, M. S. Heagy and F. J. 
Stohmer. 

The annual meeting of the Guerber 
Engineering Co., Bethlehem, Pa., re- 
sulted in the election of the following 
directors: A. N. Cleaver, F. C. Stout, 
William B. Myers, Charles M. Dod- 
son, Owen F. Leibert, W. A. Wilbur, 
Joseph W. Adams, P. A. E. Guerber 
and J. E. Boatrite. They chose these 
officers: President, A. N. Cleaver; 
vice president, F. C. Stout; treasurer, 
William B. Myers; secretary, Frank- 
lin H. Brunner; manager, J. E. Boat- 
rite; superintendent, P. A. E. Guerber; 
superintendent of manufacture, H. R. 
Walters. 


Trade Notes:— 

The general offices and works of 
the Petroleum Iron Works Co. have 
been removed to Sharon, Pa. 

The International Steam Pump Co. 
has leased the entire nineteenth floor 
in the United States Realty building, 
115 Broadway, New York, for a period 
of eight years for office purposes. 

The Rogers Iron Manufacturing 
Co., Muskegon, Mich., has received an 
order for 25 three-ton Wood’s life- 
boat carriages for the United States 
government life-saving service. 

The partnership between Henry C. 
Townsend and Delbert H. Decker, 
solicitors of patents, 141 Broadway, 
New York, has been dissolved. Mr. 
Townsend succeeds to the business 
which will be conducted under the old 
firm name. Charles F. Tischner, M. 
E., Stevens Institute of Technology, 
has been admitted to membership in 
the firm. 

The main offices of the Kennedy 
Valve Manufacturing Co. were re- 
moved Feb. 1 to the new plant at 
Elmira, N. Y. The move was made 
for the better serving of customers 
and the general facilitation of busi- 
ness. Local sales offices and store 
will ‘be maintained in the old New 
York City office site, 57 Beekman 
street. 
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The Redding Boiler & Pipe Works, 
Redding, Cal., has built up one of the 
largest plants in northern California. 
Thomas G. Howe and William A. 
Findley, the heads of the company, are 
expert ‘mechanics and have carried to 
completion recently several large con- 
tracts. One was tke construction of 
a. gas holder for the Northern Cali- 
fornia Power Co. at Redding, 50 feet 
in diameter and 30 feet high. A still 
larger one, 60 feet in diameter and 40 
feet high, is being constructed for the 
same company at Red Bluff. The 
plant is located in the center of the 
mining districts of Northern Califor- 
nia, Nevada and southern Oregon. 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, held at Hamilton, Ont., 
Jan. 16, it was decided to establish a 
tariff department in charge of an ex- 
pert to investigate demands for in- 
creased protection. Should it be found 
that a case is fairly established the 
association will take it up; but manu- 
facturers who cannot substantiate their 
cases will not receive the support of 
the association in any representations 
they may make to the government. 
In view of present labor conditions 
it was resolved to discontinue the 
agency established in London for 
sending out skilled artisans to Cana- 
dian factories. 


Fires :— 

The machine shop and warehouse 
of G. W. Thompson, Luzerne Bor- 
ough, Pa., were badly damaged by fire 
Jan. 22. The loss will reach $10,000, 
which is not protected by insurance. 

Fire at Baltimore Jan. 24 caused 
$100,000 damage upon the plants of 
the Baltimore Bell & Brass Co., the 
William L. Hollingsworth Co., ma- 
chinists, the Flynn & Emerich Co., 
machinists, and other manufactories. 


The Manufacturers’ Association of 
3eaver county, Pa., has elected the 
following executive officers: Presi- 
dent, Fred N. Beegle, Beaver Falls; 
vice presidents, John A. Miller, Roch- 
ester; Joseph Mayer, New Brighton; 
F, C. Eaton, Monaca; Richard R. 
Hice, Beaver; secretary, J. P. Keys, 
Rochester; treasurer, Charles W. 
Klein, Beaver Falls. The purpose for 
which the corporation’is formed is to 
foster, protect and promote the wel- 
fare and interests of manufacturers; 
to gather and preserve statistics, and 
to protect and encourage manufactur- 
ing, trade and commerce in the county 
by bringing about united, intelligent 
and effective action of its members on 
all matters of mutual interest. 
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